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tHE DOCTOR 


appreciate Lifebuoy Soap 
because of its antiseptic dis- 
infectant properties combined with its 
thorough cleansing qualities. Its use 
throughout the home leaves an atmos- 
phere of cleanliness and health not ex- 
perienced from other soaps. Try it. 


““Lifebuoy Soap is one of the most remarkable soaps I have ever used, especially in the sick room y, is inval- 
uable. Lifebuoy Soap ought to be in every y home 
H. LELAND, M.D., 202 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“In 5 per cent. aqueous solution we find thz at Lifebuoy Soap destroys the microorganisms of T yphoid Fever, 
Cholera and Diphtheria in about five minutes 
JoseEPH.MCFARLAND, M.D., Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, Pa 
“Have used Lifebuoy Soap for some time and can ‘highly recommend it as a splendid disinfectant, which 





should be used in every household where health and cleanliness are desired.’ 


Mrs. W. S. CARTER, Methuen, Mass. 
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ITHIN recent years many im- 
WW rrovements have been made in 
the lighthouse system of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and especially of the Caii- 


fornia, or Twelfth District. More power- 
ful lights have been placed in some of 
the larger and more important stations, 
the patrol and guards increased, and 
the telephonic and other means of rapid 
communication improved. This district 
covers about one thousand miles and em- 
braces all the aids to ocean navigation 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, its 
bays, and the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers. Thus, a vessel is rarely out 


of sight of a light-house station on clear 
nights, or beyond the hearing of fog- 
signals on foggy nights. The light at 
each station gives a different signal of 
flashes, and each fog station signal gives 
different blasts, so tnat the navigator 
may know where he is by the flashes or 
the fog signals when the lights cannot 
be seen. The station houses vary in ar- 
chitecture—the towers are cylindrical, 
octagonal or square, but the structures 
from which they rise are generally white, 
with red roofs and green shutters—a 
striking combination of colors that may 
be seen at a great distance. A station 
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of the larger kind has a keeper and 
three assistants. The lamps are lighted 
at sundown and burn until sunrise. Each 
keeper stands watch for three hours. 
When the weather is foggy each man 
stands an additional three hours in the 
fog station, going on as soon as re- 
lieved from the light-house tower. Their 
average work is nine hours a day. The 
life is monotonous, and is one of great 
vigilance and exposure to the severest 
weather. They look out upon:the ocean 
day after day, and the ceaseless roar 
of the waves beat monotonously upon the 
ear, intensifying the loneliness and iso- 
lation of the place. 

There are forty-five light stations in 
this district, and thus every point where 
navigation may be aided is covered. 


a fine life-saving outfit. This is a dan- 
gerous point, as the vessels pass very 
close to the North Head in going through 
the north channel. The station was 
erected in 1855, and the light was placed 
on the highest point, about one-fourth of 
a mile back of the present station. A 
smooth-bore cannon was fired at inter- 
vals as a fog signal. It was found that 
the light was placed too high and too 
far from the entrance, and it was re- 
moved aown to its present position, on 
the western extremity of Bonita Point, 
at an elevation of 127 feet. It is a fixed 
white light of the second order and 
is visible 17 miles. The old tower is 
now used as a day mark. The fog-signal 
station is 270 feet in height. It has a 
first-class steam siren, and gives five- 








Pilot boat No. 7. 


These stations are supplied with pro- 
visions and necessary appliances by the 
light-house tender Madrona, which makes 
the entire circuit, and also in her rounds 
assists vessels in distress, looks after 
wrecks, derelict vessels, and destroys 
anything afloat that m@y be injurious 
to navigation. This vessel has a force 
of twenty-five men. Point Bonita (Pretty 
Point) at the North Heads, is one of the 
most important stations on the coast, 
and is one of the oldest. It has a keeper 
and three assistants, John F. Ingersoll, 
George D. Cobb, Herman Engel, and 
Thomas L. Winthar. This Point has re- 
cently been manned and equipped with 
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second blasts at intervals of 35 seconds. 

Opposite to Bonita Point, and one and 
one-half miles across, is Point Lobos 
(wolf point), which forms the outer en- 
trance to the Golden Gate. 

The supplies for this station are landed 
from the Madrona by means of a derrick 
to the wharf. Thence they are hoisted 
by a steam engine and car up an incline 
of 45 degrees to a level track, and thence 
in a horse car to the station. The sup- 
plies for the dwellings of the keepers 
are hauled up the hill by a one-horse 
truck made expressly for the narrow road 
along the cliffs and through the tunnel, 
which was cut through granite, as the 
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cliff was so steep that a road could not 
be made around it. 

Lime Point station is on the extremity 
of the reservation and on the northerly 
side to the entrance of the harbor of 
San Francisco. It is one of the portals 
of the Golden Gate. It has a lens lan- 


the other portal to the Golden Gate. It 
is on the southerly side of the entrance 
to the harbor, and is located on the 
northwesterly bastion of Fort Winfield 
Scott. This old brick building was built 
in the early fifties, on the site of Fort 
San Joaquin of the Spanish-Mexican era. 

The bricks were 














Oakland Harbor light station. 


tern fixed with white light at an eleva- 
tion of twenty feet. There is also a 
brick fog signal building. The signal has 
a 12-inch steam whistle and gives ten- 
second blasts at an interval of thirty 
seconds. 

Fort Point is one mile opposite, and is 


brought from New 
York. The tower of 
the station is white, 
with a black lantern. 
The light is fixed white 
for one minute, follow- 
ed during the next min- 
ute with 4 red flashes, 
with an interval be- 
tween of 15 seconds. 
There is a fog bell on 
the bastion of the Fort 
which is struck every 
10 seconds by machin- 
ery. A light-vessel is 
moored about 3%4 miles 
outside of the bar off 
the entrance to the 
bay of San Francisco 
in 106 feet of water, 
and about one mile 
westerly from Fort Point. It is of the 
lens order, with two fixed white lights 
and three lanterns encircling each mast- 
head. The elevation is 52 feet, and the 
light may be seen 13 miles. 

The light station of Yerba Buena Is- 
land is situated on the southeasterly 











Old signal gun, Point Bonita. 
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extremity at an altitude of ninety-five 


feet. It is of the fifth order, has a 
fixed white light, which is visible 13 
miles. The tower is low and octagonal, 
with lead-colored trimmings. The lan- 
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fog signal has a 10-inch steam whistle, 
and gives four-second blasts at intervals 
of sixteen seconds. When the signal is 
cisabled, a bell is struck by machinery 
every ten seconds. This island takes 








tern is black. The dwellings are white, 
and in the rear. The fog-signal struc- 
tures are white wito red roofs, and are 
below and in front of the tower. The 











it name from an herb that grew there 
luxuriantly, which the Spaniards called 
Yerba Buena (good herb.) The present 
San Francisco was also named Yerba 

Buena, by which it 











Alcatraz. 





was known till 1846. 
The island is locally 
known as Goat Is- 
land. from the fact 
that an early settler 
planted a goat pas- 
ture there. The pres- 
ent keeper, R. A. 
Weiss, has been at 
this station 10 years. 
The Farallone light 
station is situated on 
the highest peak of 
the northeast side 
of the largest islet of 
the group, which is 
about 2 miles in cir- 
cumference. From 
high tide to its sum- 
mit, on which is the 
station, is 358 feet. 
This istet is 23 miles 
west from the Golden 
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Gate. The station is of the first order, 
and flashes a white light every minute, 
which is visible twenty-six miles. The 
lantern is black. It is'in a conical white 
tower, and the lantern is 29 feet from its 
base. There are three dwellings with 
outhouses for the keepers at the foot of 
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tant, and a weather bureau station is 
being established there. 

In the early part of this century the 
Russians had settlements on the Faral- 
lone Islands and killed seals for ship- 
ment to Russia. They brought over the 
Siberian rabbit, and these long eared ani- 



































the hill one-fourth of a mile south of the 
tower. The fog signal structures con- 
sist of a signal house, blacksmith shop, 
etc., and are 600 feet westerly. The vuild- 
ings are white, with red roofs. The fog 
signal station has a first-class steam si- 
ren, and gives five-second blasts at inter- 
vals of forty-five seconds. The station 
was established in 1855. The present 
keeper, C. J. Crain, has been on duty 
there twelve years. A _ wireless tele- 
graph station has recently been erected 
on the island—the first complete service 
in California. A cable has also been 
laid to Point Reyes, eighteen miles dis- 





mals have flourished on the island ever 
since. In a cave there is a grave of an 
“unknown woman,” and all kinds of 
stories are told to visitors about the 
“mystery.” A number of years ago, 
“Jerry,” a mule used for hoisting coal, 
was also food for stories to visitors. 
Jerry was smarter than the average 
mule, and when he heard the whistle 
of the tender, he knew that coal was to 
be hoisted, and he at once had business 
upon the most inaccessible heights until 
the coal had been hoisted by other than 
mule power. 

Angel Island is seven miles northeast 
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Lighthouse tender Madrono. 


of, San Francisco, and on the south-west- 
erly extremity of the island is the light 
station. It is of the lens-lantern order, 
and has fixed red light. Its height is 
34 feet above mean high water. The sta- 
tion consists of a fog-signal house and a 
square frame dwelling with pyramidal 
roof. The house and the dwellings are 
white, with red roofs. The lantern is on 
the southeasterly corner of the fog-signal 
building. A bell is struck a double blow 
by machinery every fifteen seconds. 
Other improvements have been urged 
by the light house board, especially a 
fog-signal at Quarry Point, as the pas- 
sage between the easterly part of the 
island and Southampton shoal is quite 
narrow. This shoal lies northwesterly 
of Angel Island, nearly in the middle of 
the bay, and is dangerous for large ves- 
sels bound for Mare Island, Vallejo, Be- 
nicia, Port Costa or Antioch. The Gov- 
ernment has also been asked to estab- 
lish a lens and a lantern on the south- 
easterly end of Southampton shoal. 

The Alcatraz light station sits near to 
the military prison on the impregnable 
island which frowns across San Fran- 
cisco bay. It is now one of the most 
important in this district as all vessels 
entering San Francisco harbor take their 








bearings from it. In September of last 
year (1902) the light was changed from 
a third order range light to a fourth 
order flash light. The new flash light 
lens throws out a white flash every fif- 
teen seconds. It is the most beautiful 
piece of revolving machinery in the ser- 
vice, and was awarded a prize at the 
Buffalo Fair recently, whence it was 
shipped to Alcatraz station. The light- 
house is on the summit of Alcatraz is- 
land at an altitude of 164 feet, and the 
light is visible 19 miles. The lantern is 
black. The station is a cylindrical white 
tower rising from a white dwelling with 
a red roof. There is a fog bell in a 
white building with lead colored trim- 
mings and red roof on the southeasterly 
part of the island, about 500 feet from 
the light house. The bell is struck by 
machinery five blows at intervals of ten 
seconds, followed by an interval of 25 
seconds. On the northwesterly end of 
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Repairing State light mouth of San 
Joaquin River. 
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the island, and about 1100 feet from the 
light house, is another fog signal station. 
It is a square frame building with a red 
roof. The bell is struck by machinery 
every six seconds. An electric attach- 
ment is addea to the machinery, which 
enables the keeper to operate the bell 
from his quarters. This latter fog sta- 
tion was erected last year. It was found 
necessary to change the light in the 
station from a fixed white to a flashing 
light in order to more clearly distinguish 
it from the surrounding electric lights. 
This station was established in 1853. 
B. F. Leeds, the present keeper, has held 
that position sixteen years. 

The Oakland Harbor light station is 
about one-fourth of a mile to the west- 
ward and nearly in line of prolongation 
of the north jetty at the entrance to 
San Antonio Creek, Oakland Harbor and 
San Francisco Bay. It is of the fifth 
order, and has a fixed white light at a 
height of forty-three feet, and which is 
visible twelve miles. The bell is struck 
by machinery every five seconds. The 
Oakland haroor south jetty light station 
stands in thirteen feet of water, and 
is two hundred and forty feet west from 
the westerly end of the south jetty at 
the entrance to Oakland Harbor and San 
Francisco bay. It is of the lens lantern 
order, and has a fixed red light. 

The light station on Mare Island is of 
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East Brothers’ Island light station. 


the fourth order, and has a fixed white 
light. It is in a small square tower with 
black lantern, rising from a white dwell- 
ing with red roof, and is seventy-four feet 
above high water. The light is visible 
fourteen and one-fourth miles. The sta- 
tion house is on the southerly end of 
Mare Island, at the northerly side of the 
entrance from San Pablo bay to Car- 
quinez Straits, and the westerly side of 
the entrance to Napa Creek. This sta- 
tion was established in 1873, and it is a 
picturesque point, the hills to the north- 
ward rising to about 300 feet, thus form- 
ing a dark background. There is also a 
fog signal, which is struck by machinery 








Roe Island light statiorf. 

















Fort Point. 


every ten seconds. The building is wnite 
with a red roof, and is on the end of the 
wharf, southerly from the lignt station. 

The Mare Island Strait beacon is in 
nine feet of water on the northerly side 
to the entrance to Carquinez Straits and 
the easterly side of the entrance to Napa 
Creek from San Pablo Bay. It is of the 
lens lantern order, and nas a fixed white 
light. The station is a pyramidal wooden 
structure on three piles, surmounted by 








lamp house and lantern, and painted red 


and black. 
ago. 

Roe Island light station is in the marsh 
at the southerly point of the island of 
that name. The light is of the fifth or- 
der, fixed white, and visible twelve miles. 
The station has three beacon lights— 
Point Edith, Middle Point and Stake 
Point. They are fixed red lights. 

There is a fixed red light at the west 


It was established two years 








Pt. Bonito. 
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Pt. Reyes light. 


entrance to New York Slough and the 
San Joaquin River. There is a similar 
light on the easterly point of San Joa- 
quin Island and on the northerly side 
of the eastern entrance to New York 
Slough. 

A post-lantern with a fixed red light 
swings from a tripod on the eastern end 
of Van Sickle Island abreast of the lower 
end of Tongue Shoal. 

There is also a fixed post white light 
at the westerly end of Grand Island, and 
the junction of Old River with the Sac- 
ramento. 

The East Brother Island Station is 
of the fourth order and has a fixed white 
light at an elevation of 61 feet, and 
is visible 13 miles. The station is about 
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half a mile southwesterly from San Pablo 
in the strait connecting San Pablo with 
San Francisco. 

Point Reyes, in Marin County, is a first 
order light station. It flashes a white 
light from 2 black lantern, with five 
seconds interval between each flash. The 
light is visible twenty-four miles. The 
light station is on the pitch of the west- 
ern head of the point. The fog station 
has a steam whistle giving blasts of 
five seconds duration at intervals of 70 
seconds. When vessels are in distress 
the whistle sounds six short, sharp blasts 
and a blast of fifteen seconds duration 
to warn the life-saving crew. 

Pigeon Point Light Station is located 
thirty-eight miles southerly from the Gol- 
den Gate and twenty-five miles northerly 
from Monterey Bay. It is a first order 
white light station, flashing white light 
every ten seconds. Its elevation is one 
hundred and forty-eight feet, and the light 
is visible eighteen and a-half miles. The 
fog signal is operated by duplicate 25- 
horse power steam boilers and steam en- 
gines of about two and one-half horse 
power, with a ten and twelve-inch steam 
whistle sounding two blasts a minute. It 
gives a four-second blast, is silent for 
seven seconds, giving another 4 second 
blast and is silent forty-five seconds. 
The lens which throws out the light was 
taken from the Confederate station off 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, during the 
war. It was buried in the ground for 








Lime Point. 




















Farallones. 


several years and later dug up, and 
shipped out to Pigeon Point in 1871. 
Pigeon Point takes its name from the 
“Carrier Pigeon,’ which was stranded 
at this point many years ago. Mr. John 
E. Lind is the keeper at this station. 





The Point Montara Station (San Mateo 
County) is about two miles to the north- 
ward and westward of Pillar Point. It 
has a lens lantern and a fixed red light 
on a post. The fog station has a 12-inch 
whistle, and gives five-second blasts at 








Landing supplies from the tender’s surf boat, Farallones. 























intervals of twenty-five seconds. 

Ano Nuevo Island station is on the 
southwesterly or seaward side of the 
island of that name. It has a fixed white 
light and a lens lantern, which is in a 
small structure in front of the fog-signal 
house. The fog station has a twelve- 
inch steam whistle, which gives ten sec- 
ond blasts at intervals of fifty-five sec- 
onds. 

On Point Arena, abouc 300 yards from 
its northwesterly extremity, stands the 
light house station of that name. The 
house is a conical white tower at an 
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washed and have green blinds, and pre- 
sent a pretty appearance. The white 
fog-signal building is 60 feet westerly 
of the tower and is equipped with a 12- 
inch steam whistle, which gives 5-second 
blasts at intervals of 25 seconds. 

A life-saving station is nearing comple- 
tion at Point Arena Cove, five miles be- 
low the light station. This will be con- 
nected by telephone with tue light house. 

On the southerly side of the entrance 
to Monterey Bay stands Point Pinos 
(point of pines) light house station. It 
is a low white tower rising from a white 





Seals on Farallones. 


elevation of 155 feet. The light is of 
the first order—fixed white, the dome of 
the lantern being black. The tight is 
visible eighteen miles. It is the only 
white light of this order in the California 
district that does not revolve. The tower 
was built in 1870, and is composed of 
masonry, brick and iron. The stairs are 
spiral and have five landings. There is 
a two-story double brick dwelling house 
in the rear occupied by the keeper, R. H. 
Williams and his three assistants, with 
their families. The buildings are white- 





dwelling with green blinds and red roof 
to a height of ninety feet. The light 
is fixed white of the third order, and is 
visible fifteen miles. The station was 
established in 1855. 

Point Sur station is 35 miles south of 
the town of Monterey, on Moro rock, near 
the northwesterly end. The rock was 
once isolated, but is now connected with 
the mainland by a sand-bar about 400 
yards long. The rock is about 1500 feet 
in length and 800 feet in width. It rises 
350 feet to its summit, but the light house 





94 Overland 
is only 252 feet above the water. The 
light is of the first order, and flashes al- 
ternately red and white at intervals of 
15 seconds and is visible 23 miles. There 
is a 12-inch steam fog-whistle in connec- 
tion with the station which gives five- 
second blasts at intervals of 25 seconds. 

The Santa Cruz Station is a small, 
square white tower rising to the height 
of 67 feet. It has a fixed red light and 
is of the fifth order. The light is visible 
eight and one-half miles. The station is 
situated on Santa Cruz Point, 600 feet 
from the extremity of the bluff and on 
the westerly side of the entrance to the 


Monthly. 


Near the pitch of Point Conception, 
and on the northerly side of the west- 
erly entrance to Santa Barbara Channel, 
stands Point Conception light station. It 
is a low white tower rising from behind 
a white building, and on the plateau be- 
low the pitch of tuis point to a height 
of 178 feet. It was built in 1856. The 
light is of the first order, flashes white 
every thirty seconds, and is visible 17 
miles. The white fog signal station is 
on a plateau west of the light station and 
has a 12-inch steam whistle, which gives 
eight-second blasts at intervals of 52 
seconds. 
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Light station at Point Sur, near Monterey. 


harbor. It was established in 1869. 

On a point two miles southwesterly 
from Santa Barbara landing is the sta- 
tion of that name. It is a white tower 
rising from a white stone dwelling with 
green window shutters and a red roof 
to the height of 178 feet. The light is 
a fixed white, and of the first order, and 
is visible 17 miles. The station was built 
in 1856. It was painted by its first keeper, 
Mr. Williams. His widow, Julia F. Wil- 
liams, the present keeper, was appointed 
in 1865, and her service of thirty-seven 
years is perhaps the longest of any on 
this coast or elsewhere. 


Point Arguello light station is of the 
fourth order, and has a fixed white light 
which is visiole 16 miles. It is at an ele- 
vation of 91 feet, and is on the extreme 
end of Point Arguello, about 12 miles to 
the northward and westward of Point 
Conception. The fog-signal is a first- 
class automatic siren. This is the only 
signal station on the Pacific Coast oper- 
ated by compressed air. W. A. Beeman, 
the keeper, is assisted by W. A. Hender- 
son and T. Olson. The sketch of this 
station was made by Mr. Henderson es- 
pecially for the Overland Monthly. 

When the Santa Cruz light house was 














Pt. Hueneme. 


built in 1869 it stood on Point Santa Cruz 
at the entrance to the harbor, but in a 
few years the waves ate into the bank 
and made the foundations insecure. In 
1879 the house was moved back 334 feet 
to its present location. The light is of 
the fifth order, fixed red, and can be seen 
eight and one-half miles from seaward. 





It is 67 feet from high tide, and 35 feet 


from the ground. The Fresnel lens lights 


270 degrees of the 360. For the first 
ten years lard oil was used, and it was 
a white light; since that time mineral oil 
has been used, and it was changed to a 
red light. The process was simple—the 
white chimney was substituted by one 






































San Luis Obispo light. 


of ruby color. The bank has changed a 
great deal since the station house was 
built. Caves and arches have disap- 
peared, and others have formed. Of the 
ten-acre reservation bought by the Gov- 
ernment in 1869 about one acre of it 
has been swallowed by the ocean. Mr. 
A. A. Hecox was the first keeper, and up- 
on his death in 1883 he was succeeded by 
his daughter, L. J. F. Hecox, the present 
keeper. 

The San Luis Obispo station is on Point 
San Luis, on the westerly side of San 
Luis Obispo bay, and near Port Harford. 
It is a fourth order light, and flashes 
alternately red and white at intervals 
of thirty seconds, and is visible 16 miles. 
The fog station has a 10-inch steam whis- 
tle, and gives five-second blasts at in- 
tervals of 35 seconds. 














Santa Barbara light. 
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Piedras Blancas Light Station is on 
the rocky point at the extreme northerly 
entrance to San Simeon Bay, about five 
miles to the northward and westward of 
San Simeon Point, and behind the rock 
known as Piedra Blanca (white rock), 
from whic:. it takes its name. The rock 
Was so named by the Spaniards because 
of the white guano deposits upon it. The 














Arguello light. 


light is at an elevation of 168 feet, is 
of the first order, and is a fixed white 
varied by a white flash every fifteen sec- 
onds. It is visible 19 miles. There is 
a whistling buoy just opposite to this 
rock. 











Steam Sirens at Point Arguello. 


The ‘Hueneme light station is about 
half a mile from the village of that 
name, and on the northeasterly side of 
the southeasterly entrance to the Santa 
Barbara Channel. The light is of the 
fourth order, flashing white every five 











seconds, and is visible eleven miles. 

San Pedro breakwater beacon light 
is a fixed red light at the southern end 
of Dead Man’s Island, and the eastern 
side of the entrance to San Pedro Har- 
bor. There is also a fixed red light on 
the easterly side of the channel, and 
another on the westerly side of the en- 
trance to the bay, and which is known,as 
Fcint Firmin station. 
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established in 1855 as a fixed white light 
on Point Loma Heights, 464 feet above 
sea level, but owing to its height the 
light could not be seen in foggy weather, 
but not until 1891 was the position 
changed, when the station was rebuilt. 
The old station is a low white tower with 
white lantern, and serves as a day mark.. 

Ballast Point station is on the north- 
easterly extremity of the point from 














St. George’s Reef, in course of construction. 


Near the southerly extremity of Point 
Loma, and on the westerly side of the 
entrance to San Diego Bay is Point Loma 
station, the most southerly station in this 
district. It is a square, white, pyramidal 
skeleton tower, inclosing a stair cylinder, 
surmounted by a watch room and black 
lantern and gallery railing, and rises 
to the height of 88 feet. It is of the 
third order and flashes alternately red 
and white at intervals of twenty seconds, 
and is visible 15 miles. The station was 


which it takes it name, and on the west- 
erly side of the entrance to the bay of 
San Diego. It has a beacon light, fixed 
white, and is of the fifth order; and is 
visible for eleven miles. The fog bell 
station is a few yards to the southward. 
The bell is struck by machinery every 
ten seconds. The light station was es- 
tablished in 1890, but the point had been 
used by the Spaniards as a “stake light” 
station from the earliest settlement of 
California. This light was used as sig- 
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nal to vessels arriving from Spain and 
Mexico. It was so named from vessels 
taking rock from this point as ballast. 
Flat-bottomed vessels carried rock as 
ballast to Sacramento, where they sold it 
to the city at $20 a ton for street-paving. 
The present keeper, David R. Spillane, 
entered the service in 1866—the second 
longest record on the coast. There are 
six other beacon lights in San Diego 
harbor, and at its entrance. At La Playa 
there is a fixed white lens lantern on the 
westerly side of the channel, also a fog 


The light is of the fourth order, is fixed 
white, and is visible 17 miles. The fog- 
station has a 12-inch steam whistle, and 
gives alternate blasts of four and eight 
seconds at intervals of 24 seconds. There 
are six beacon lights in Humboldt Bay, 
and at its entrance. 

Trinidad Head station is on the south- 
weasterly side of Trinidad Head. The 
light is of the fourth order, and is fixed 
white, varied by a red flash every min- 
ute. It is visible 17 miles. The white 
fog-signal house has a 4,000 pound bell, 














Pigeon Point, showing light tower and keeper’s house. 


bell which is struck by machinery every 
three seconds. 

On the western slope of Cape Mendo- 
cino is a white 16-sided tower, rising from 
a white dwelling with lead colored trim- 
mings and brown roof to the height of 
422 feet—the highest light signal in Cali- 
fornia. The light is of the first order, 
flashes white every thirty seconds, and 
is visible twenty-eight miles, the great- 
est distance reached by any light on the 
coast of California. This station was 
established in 1868. 

The Humboldt station is near the 
westerly edge of the Table Bluff, about 
four miles southerly of the entrance 
to Humboldt Bay. It is 176 feet high. 





which is struck by machinery every ten 
seconds. 

Crescent City station is on the seaward 
extremity of an island off Battery Point 
on: the westerly side of Crescent City 
harbor. The light is at an elevation of 
77 feet. The light is of the fourth or- 
der and is fixed white, varied by a white 
flash every ninety seconds. It is visible 
fourteen and one-half miles. The sta- 
tion was established in 1856. 

St. George’s Reef light station is the 
most northerly in this district, and is 
only a few miles south of the Oregon line. 
This point is also the most dangerous 
one on the Pacific Coast. It is at this 
point that the Brother Jonathan struck 
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on a sunken rock in the early sixties, 
and only nineteen people were saved of 
the 200 on board. The station is situated 
on “Seal Rock,” the most westerly of a 
reef of rocks extending about seven miles 
out from Point St. George. The building 
is a square pyramidisal gray-stone tower, 
rising from the easterly end of an oval 
masonry pier, built on the rock, to a 
height of sixty-six feet above the water. 
The building of this masonry structure 
shows great engineering skill, and it re- 





quired eight years, as the working season 
there is only about three months in the 
year. There was great difficulty in getting 
material sufficiently substantial to with- 


stand the fury of the severe winter 
storms. The stone was brought from 
Humboldt Bay, 60 miles distant. Every 
piece was cut for its proper position when 
quarried there. The stone in the pier is 
dovetailed together, and every layer is 
beveled with 3-inch gun metal pins, mak- 
ing the building as solid as the rock upon 
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which it is built. About 19,000 tons of 
stone were used. The structure cost 
$770,000, and is the most costly light- 
station in the world. It is the most lone- 
ly and isolated station on the Pacific 
Coast. It is twelve miles from the nearest 
port, and the only communication had, 
except the quarter-yearly visit of the ten- 
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der, is with a small gasoline launch to 
Crescent City, which is made about once 
a month. Frequently the launch cannot 
make the shore, and there is no mail nor 
fresh provisions for two months. Pass- 
ing steamers occasionally throw off mag- 
azines and newspapers to the keepers. 
These are enclosed in a coal oil can 
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and thrown overboard, when the keep- 
ers lower a boat and get the news. The 
water is always very rough at this point, 
and landing at the rocks is very diffi- 
cult. The boat is hooked onto the face 
of a large derrick and lifted rapidly to 
the top of the building. Several acci- 
dents have happened at these landings, 
and one man who started to Crescent 
City in a boat was never heard of after- 
wards. 

John Olsen, the head keeper, was out 
17 hours in an open boat, in a southeast 
gale while attempting to reach Crescent 
City. This station is rated as of the first 
class, and flashes alternately red and 
white lights at intervals of fifteen sec- 
onds between flashes. The light is vis- 
ible eighteen miles. The light house, 
standing like a finger pointing out to 
sea, is anxiously looked for by passing 
vessels, for by keeping to the westward 
of it they are safe from the dangerous 
sunken rocks of St. George Reef, upon 
which so many vessels have sunk. There 
is a fog signal apparatus within the 
pier. It has a 12-inch steam whistle, 
which sounds five-second blasts at in- 
tervals of seventy-five seconds. This 
station was established in 1891. John 
Olsen, the present keeper, was also em- 
ployed in its construction. 
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THE GHOST OF A STORY 





BY DAVID ATKINS 


OKIO, decked in all the colors of 
T the rainbow, lay behind—smiling 

and gay—and yet, like some poor 
painted woman, unable to disguise the 
gaunt protruding bones. 

As I entered the grove, I turned again 
and looked. In the foreground, in the 
shadow of an old gnarled pine, sat a 
native girl, her flushed brown face half- 
hidden in the piled-up branches of frail 
blossom that she offered mutely for sale. 
Out and beyond, under the barbaric 
tracery of black pine needles that hung 
to the level of the eye, stretched the sun- 
lit country, dropping down to the blue 
plain of the Bay of Yedo—a country of 
vivid colors, flaunting new greens just 
out of earth, the quick yellow of mustard 
and bright tropic blues; while from the 
coiling mists—clean and sharp and 
strange as some ice pinnacle of the Poles 
—toward Fuji Yama, rooted in the plains, 
and bearing the clouds of Heaven upon 





its summit. Different from all the world, 
I thought, but on taking up my journey 
I saw that deep among the trees stood 
a silent temple, and I knew that here, 
here in this painted councry, brooded that 
same spirit of worship which has made 
the dwelling place, the world over, in 
dark and quiet groves. 

The great door stood open, inviting 
entrance, and I guessed the place to be 
the bourne of my pilgrimage,—the Tem- 
ple of Sengakaji, where rested the bodies 
of the forty-seven Ronins. 

As I entered, I caught through the door- 
way a little chapel on the left a gleam 
of rich, seasoned color in the faint light. 
There stood the images of these errant 
knights, armed and armored, each man 
bearing his weapon as proudly as any 
effigied Crusader sleeping with legs 


crossed in a quiet country church at 
home. 
It was not till I had entered that I saw 
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at the door a strange figure of a man. He 
was clad in a bewildering motley—tweed 
trousers and leggings that looked like 
the discarded garments of an American 
tourist, the black coat of a churchman— 
its square-cut collar opening, showing 
no linen, but an emaciated neck, and on 
his head the round straw hat of the 
coolie. His face, worn and bloodless, and 
his lustrous eyes, marked him the opium 
eater. But after the first quick glance 
we both looked aside with a common 
sense of shame. 


From lacquered image to lacquered 
image I wandered, noting dully the differ- 
ent ages of the forty-seven heroes; one 
a boy not out of his teens grasping his 

weapon bravely; and others, old men 
whose minds must have been already on 
the grave when they gave up their lives, 
yet each with a worn hand upon a sword 
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grown over heavy. All this I noted, but 
in my thoughts was the man who stood 
idly against the door. 

“Do you know who these men are?” 
came his voice from behind me. 

“T have been told they are the famous 
forty-seven Ronins,’ I answered, turn- 
ing. 

“You are right,” he replied, and he fell 
into silence as though disappointed of a 
chance to talk. 

Again I made the round of the chapel, 
and again, as I stood’ with my back to 
my companion, he spoke: 

“You are a stranger in this strange 
country?” 

“Yes,” I replied, swinging round, “and 
it is the strangest country of all the 
world.” 

“You are right,” he answered again; 
“and now tell me how it is strange. You 

have defined your sensa- 

tions I know; it is your 
nature to formulate. You 

look surprised; but since I 

learned to read myself, and 

since I have been apart 
from my fellows, I have 
learned to read other men. 

You are an Englishman— 

yes? A painter—yes?” 

I nodded to each of his 
questions. 

“And now I will tell you 
who I am. You have come 
by Suez—yes? Then you 
will not have heard of me; 
but you may, since you are 
going back by San Fran- 
cisco. Chonning May was 
my name. I have been an 
evangelist, Episcopal cler- 
Zyman, missionary, rene- 
gade, Buddhist—and yet, 
God knows,” he _ added, 
kindling, “all through I 
have been a seeker of His 
Truth. But He gave me a 
mind and no soul—a mind 
that bellies to every wind.” 

His weak mouth began to 
twitch, and he made a mo- 
tion as if to cover it with his 

hand. 











He had no control of his emotions; and 
the pleading of his eyes plucked painfully 
at my sympathy. 

He recovered himself in a moment, and 
asked sharply: “But you had summed the 
people up—yes?: You have them corralled 
there in your note book. Tell me what 
you wrote.” 

It seemed no more than charity to add 
this mite to his selfesteem; and I re- 
peated my hasty phrase to him: “Butter- 
fiies over painted flowers.” 

“Ah, I knew that was what you would 
say! But you are wrong! They love as 
we do; they hate as we do; and they see 
as far in the dark. Tell me how you fit 
these forty-seven into your scheme of 
things?” 

“But I know nothing of them—nothing 
but their names; how do they escape my 
condemnation?” 

“Come with me and you shall learn,” he 
answered, and he led the way into the 
open, on up the hill to a little ceme- 
tery, set apart, where lay the bodies. 

‘Do you see that old man?” he asked, 
pointing to a crouching figure with white 
scant beard, who sat in Japanese fash- 
ion on his heels. He was muttering to 
himself; but he ceased an instant, and 
bowed low to my companion. 

“Men call him mad,” said he. “He sits 
here by the forty-eighth grave from the 
time he comes in the morning till night- 
fall, when his daughter, Konami, the lit- 
tle flower-girl down the path, takes him 
home. The forty-eighth grave he calls 
his. There were only forty-seven Ronins, 
you know.” 

“What is he saying?” I asked. 

“He is repeating over and over a sort 
of confession. ‘I am Satsuma who re- 
viled the noble Oishi Kuranosuke on the 
road at Shimabara.’” 

“But he must be mad,” I said. “Don’t 
the Ronins date back hundreds of years?” 

“Yes; but this man claims to be the 
reincarnated spirit of the Satsuma; and 
the girl yonder he says is Konami, his 
little daughter who was betrothed to 
the youngest of the Ronins. But let him 
tell his story, and judge if it be that of 
a madman. It differs materially from that 
in the guide book; and if you have leisure 
it will be worth your while. I will trans- 
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late for you. 
guage—no?” 

I did not, and was rejoiced at this op- 
portunity. Moreover, I saw that the ex- 
missionary had a glutton’s appetite for 
his task. Cut off from his countrymen, 
he was starved intellectually, and hungry 
for an audience. He spoke again to the 
old man, who glanced sharply at me, 
but then, as far as I could tell, went on 
with his muttering. My companion 
showed no sign of confusion, but planted 
himself on his feet, and with his back 
against a tree, began his story: 

“IT am the Satsuma who reviled the no- 
ble Oishi Kuranosuke on the road at 
Shimabara. But wait,” he added in a dif- 
ferent tone, “you do not know yet what 
a Ronin is—no?” 

He took all my answers for granted; 
and though the old man went on with his 
muttering, he plunged into his explana- 
tion apparently heedless. 

“The Ronin is the knight-errant of 
Japan—a free lance, with the rigat to 
carry armor, but falling, perhaps, below 
the level of the knight in that he is rather 
a masterless man than his own master. 
Some are cast out upon the world by the 
fall of their house; for the Japanese, like 
the Highland Scotch, live together in 
clans or families. Others abandon their 
hereditary chief, jealous of his honor, 
knowing that to win some worthy end 
they must stoop to shameful means; and 
among these every schoolboy, cook and 
servant in the States proudly ranks him- 
self. The third, the lowest class, is made 
up of those cast out through some failing 
of their own. I might stand with these: 
I am a Ronin of the House of God—with- 
out the pale, and yet, in my heart, own- 
ing allegiance. But I will go on with my 
story. 

“I am the Satsuma who reviled the no- 
ble Oishi Karanosuke on the road at 
Shimabara—Oishi Karanosuke, the leader 
of the Forty-seven, whose son, Oishi Chi- 
kara, loved my little gir. Konami, though 
he gave her up for vengeance sake. But 
I will begin at the beginning. Nearly 
two hundred years ago, here by the Bay 
of Yedo, there lived and ruled at the 
Castle of Ako, a mild and scholarly no- 
ble, Asano Takumi no Kami by name. 


You do not speak the lan- 
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He lived much in retirement; for he had 
found the secret of contentment; and he 
was loved by those of his retainers who 
had a thought above the belly, and was 
respected by his women. 

“One day there came to him from the 
Shogun at Yedo a command to appear 
at his palace. Upon him had fallen the 
honorable duty of receiving an envoy 
from the Mikado, whose advent at the 





“Day and night do | think of him.” By Kiyomitso. 





Court of the Shogun had been announced. 
In the meantime, Lord Asano was to be 
instructed in the extraordinary rites 
proper to so great an occasion; and the 
Lord Kira Kotsuke no Suke, chief minis- 
ter of the Court, was named as his in- 
structor. 

“Asano was loth to go; for he ioved 
quiet, and desired no more than to rule 
his own House well; but the word of the 
Shogun was law; and taking a councillor 
and page, and bidding a bodyguard at- 
tend him, he set out with a heavy heart 
for the palace. 

“As he came to where two roads met, 
he overtook another train in progress 
to the Palace; and he found that his 
neighbor, the Lord Kamei Sama, was 
bound on the same road, and on the same 
errand. Now Kamei was a violent man, 
and dangerous besides; for he was with- 
out wits and powerful. 

“As they walked together the two lords 
fell to talking, and Kamei asked his 
neighbor what present he bore to their 
instructor, the Lord Kira. Asano bade 
come to him his councillor, and asked 
him what Oishi Kuranosuke had advised 
(for Oishi Kuranosuke was chief council- 
lor, but lay sick at home of a fever.) 
Then answered the councillor: ‘Five hun- 
dred ounces of fine silver was I bidden to 
bear.’ 

“Now, when the councillor had with- 
drawn, Kamei turned to his companion. 
‘Honor comes high,’ quoth he, ‘and those 
who sit at home in the garden are the 
luckier at such a price. Now I have no 
mind to be so thriftless: my page bears 
but one hundred ounces—surely a bounti- 
ful sum enough! Yet I foresee that if 
you give so much my gift will seem with- 
out honor. Let us both give, therefore, 
the smaller sum; then can there be no 
comparison, and we shall be that much 
the better off.’ 

“Asano was vexed in his heart by this 
craftiness; but such was his nature that 
he agreed to the plan rather than show 
his neighbor a mean man at the Court 
of the Shogun. 

“Now, at the palace their coming was 
eagerly awaited by Lord Kira, their in- 
structor, a man of high birth, but avari- 
cious and of no proved nobleness of 






































































heart. All the night long, restless as a 
child before a pleasuring, he had dreamed 
of the gifts that should be his. And he 
knew, moreover, that what more he got 
than was customary would be the fruit 
of his own cunning, for it was he, as chief 
minister, who had commended to his mas- 
ter, the Shogun, the names cf the two 
Lords who journeyed together down the 
road. They were the richest by far in 
all the Province of Harima, and Asano 
was a man noted for his generosity. 
“Then in his eagerness Lord Kira went 
down to tne garden to meet his pupils, 
forgetting his dignity and the Shogun 
whose representative he was. And Asano, 
more careful of the honor of the Shogun, 
made haste to meet him, that he might 
go no further, and calling the two pages, 
in the names of Lord Kamei and himself, 
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indignities they endured; but Asano, 
knowing how vain talk engenders strife, 
would not hearken; and Kamei was 
ashamed and kept silence, since his 
stinginess it was that had brought this 
evil on them both. But at last his anger 
mastered him, and summoning his coun- 


he presented the ill-filled bags of silver. - i 


Then the greedy eyes of Kira fell when 
he knew the smallness of his presents; 
and it was in his mind also that he had 
made himself foolish in the eyes of his 
pupils and their retainers. 

“Right quickly his manner changed, and 
soon it was plain that he was at no pains 
to instruct them; rather, indeed, he 
feigned indifference, busying himself 
about other matters till at last Lord Ka- 
mei reminded him of the purpose of their 
coming and the shortness of the time. 
Then it was that he set them to running 
hither and thither, like little children, 
and gave them such counsel as would 
make them the butts of the Province. 
Both Lords saw that he made mock of 
them; but while Asano held his peace 
and covered his anger, Kamei could not 
hide his vexation; and often was his hand 
at the hilt of his sword. But for that day 
he, too, held his peace, since to have 
struck the Shogun’s minister would have 
been to strike at the honor of the Shogun. 

“But day after day, secure in this 
knowledge, Lord Kira heaped insult on 
them till it was plain, even to the men- 
at-arms, that their Lords were dishon- 
ored. And Oishi Chikara, Asano’s page, 
spoke much of this to his father, the wise 
councillor, but he lay heavy at home with 
his fever and could give no counsel. 

“Now, once and again, Lord Kamei es- 
sayed to speak to his fellow-lord of the 
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cillors, he swore a great oath before them 
all that he would kill Lord Kira like a 
dog, and he shed tears in his vexation. 
But his councillors, filled with terror, 
reasoned with him, showing that a blow 
struck in such a case, would be no less 
than a blow at the honor of the Shogun 
and not alone his life, but the whole of 
his clan, must pay the forfeit. But he 
was gone beyond the power of counsel, 
and bade them send music and dancing 
to his chamber; for he could ‘not sleep 
for desire and fear of the morning. 

“Now, Geki, the chief councillor, who 
had accompanied his Lord each day to 
the court, was a man of wisdom; and he 
set himself to the turning of this great 
disaster; and while the vain music 
sounded at the palace he went about col- 
lecting moneys where they were due, and 
at dead of night rode out alone bearing 
one thousand ounces of fine silver. And 
very early in the morning he came to 
the palace of Lord Kira. Bribes he be- 
stowed with a free hand; and it was not 
long ere he won his way to the presence 
of Lord Kira. And there, with flattery 
and cunning speech, he made him this 
great present, as though it came from his 
master, Lord Kamei, and went again 
home. 

“Now the Lord Asano, alas, since Oishi 
Kuranosuke fell sick, had no such cun- 
ning councillor; but he slept in peace, 
for he had resolved in his heart to en- 
dure the taunts of his instructor tii the 
end, and return in quiet to his own home. 

“So in the morning the two Lords jour- 
neyed again to the court, each filled with 
his own thoughts, but saying never’a 
word. But when Lord Kira met them, 
so courteous was he to Lord Kamei, and 
so gracious, that his resolve to slay him 
faded away like a foolish thought of 
the night. But to Lord Asano his rude- 
ness grew beyond all the bounds of de- 
cency. And to all this the peaceful Lord 
said never a word. 

“But, since meekness is lost on the 
mean in heart, Kira added taunt to taunt, 
and at last bade Lord Asano tie his gar- 
ter. Then holding his anger, as the 
archer strains back the string of his 


great bow Asano knelt and did this thing 
but in clumsy fashion, for his fingers 















































trembled with rage, and his eyes were 
blind with anger. Then did Kira turn 
away from him with mocking speech and 
laughter. 

“*My Lord Asano does right to study 
manners,’ said he. ‘His grace is that of 
some country clod whose limbs are stiff 
with labor. Stay, and I will send for my 
page to teach him. Come, my dear Lord 
Kamei, let us hence to another room.’ 

“Then like an arrow flew forth the an- 
ger ot Asano. 

“Wait, my Lord Kira!’ he cried with 
a loud voice. 

“‘T can hear,’ replied Kira, turning not 
to look; ‘what do you want of me?’ 

“ ‘Vengeance!’ cried Asano, ‘vengeance. 
Turn that I may not strike you in the 
back, you dog!’ 

Then Kira turned his head in terror; 
but as he turned again to flee, Asano 
threw his dirk, striking him in the head, 
and only his head-dress saved him from 
a mortal wound. He fled swiftly on, call- 
ing for help; but Asano followed, white 
with anger. Again he threw, but his dirk 
imbedded itself deep in a pillar, and as he 
strove to loosen it, he was surrounded 
by officers of the Shogun and held pris- 
oner. Kira fled on in his terror, so that 
no man could come near him to tell 
him that he was safe. 

“Now, seeing Lord Asano captive, the 
page, Chikara, took vune dirk of his dear 
master and hastened with it to his father. 
Then Karanosuke knew, when he heard 
the story, that doom had fallen on their 
clan, and sick though he was, he rose 
from his bed like a strong man bidden 
by the dawn. All that heart could con- 
ceive for the comfort of his master, that 
did his hand encompass; but right well 
he knew that doom had overtaken them 
all. 

“Full soon came the word that the 
noble Lord Asano, his master, had been 
ordered by the Supreme Court to commit 
hari-kiri—a just sentence; for he had ig- 
nored the honor of the Shogun in his 
great anger; and the wise councillor 
bowed his head; but already in his heart 
was he planning vengeance on Lord Kira 
who had brought this evil thing to pass.” 

Here the ex-missionary motioned to the 
old man as though bidding him to cease 
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his story; but I could not see that his 
wish was heeded, for he still kept on. 
Regardless of this, however, he turned 
to me and asked if I knew what was im- 
plied by the term “hari-kiri,” and I beg- 
ged him fo explain. 

“Hari-kiri,” he said, “differs in Japan 
from the ordinary execution, as once in 
your own country the block differs from 
the gibbet—the one implying honor, the 
other infamy. In ancient times this 
honorable alternative was indeed suicide 
of the most painful kind—disemboweling, 
in fact; but it has come nowadays to be 
a mere ceremony; for the condemned 
man is beheaded by an executioner the 
moment after he strikes the first blow. 
Indeed, in certain cases, a wooden dirk 
or even a fan is handed to the victim 
with whicn to disembowel himself. Never- 
theless the idea stands for a high ideal, 
and has rooted and grown. It is a pen- 
alty that men of noble birth are taught 
to pay cheerfully for certain necessary 
acts of vengeance; and apart from execu- 
tions, it is the most honorable form of 
suicide. The law requires that the noble 
dies for certain acts; but it provides a 
way by which he may die with honor.” 
And with this explanation he took up his 
tale: 

“Now Lord Kira feared from the outset 
the vengeance of the family of his vic- 
tim, and he threw out spies on every 
hand and doubled guards. But Kurano- 
suke, though he plotted day and night, 
said never a word of this to his fellow 
Ronins—for they were now Ronins, all 
of them, masterless men. But, one by 
one, there came to him those who loved 
their Lord, forty-five in all, young and 
old; and one by one he bade them wait in 
patience till the full tale of the faithful 


should be told. Now, the others, all ex- 


cepting his dear son, the boy Chikara, 
took service with wealthy masters, for 
they had no thoughts above their bel- 
lies. And it was for this division that 
the cunning councillor had waited; but 
he was troubled by the. silence of his 
son, who did neither the one thing nor 
the other; and at last he spoke to him: 
‘Son, dost thou forget thy Lord so soon 
and his dishonered spirit?’ Then ans- 
wered the boy and said: ‘Day and night 
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do I think of him; but I waited thy word. 
Tell me what to do.’ 

“Now was his father giad; and he 
called together all the Ronins who were 
faithful, and that night in an inner room 
of the dismantled palace of their Lord, 
in the raint light of the swinging lanterns, 
they stood there, a goodly company and 
true. 

“Then Kuranosuke himself, and all his 
men, swore a great oath of vengeance— 
all, from old, bowed men, down to the boy 
Chikara, the boy my daughter Konami 
learned to love. And it was no easy 
oath, for grim death was the guerdon of 
both triumph and defeat. But never a 
word did the spies get of this meeting; 
for soon after they returned to their 
master with news that the household 
had broken up and the Ronins scattered 
like dead leaves to the four winds of 
heaven, some to enter other service, 
others to follow mean trades, and Karano- 
suke, the councillor, most to be feared, 
to Shimabara in Kiqto, where he had set- 
tled his wife and his three children, and 
given himself up to a vile life of de- 
bauchery. Then at last was Lord Kira 
content; and he sat among his women 
and waxed fat. 

“Now each faithful Ronin, while he 
toiled with his hands in the service of 
strange masters, in his heart thought 
only of his Lord and ionged for ven- 
geance, though grim death lay beyond; 
for as Buddha hath said: ‘No true man 
can live under the same sky with the 
betrayer of his Lord.’ And so, too, the 
dear boy Chikara, the boy my little girl 
Konami learned to love, longed for ven- 
geance and thought on death; but so 
young was he, poor boy, that his father 
bade him abide still with his mother, the 
gentle Ishi, and comfort her; for full 
soon were they to be parted. And each 
day the boy bore blossoms to her from 
the orchard, winning her smile. 

“Now at this time he met and loved my 
little girl Konami; and life grew to be a 
thing beyond the price to them both; 
but he hid his love from her; for his days 
were given to his mother, and death was 
chosen for his bride. And my little daugh- 
ter fainted for love of him, so straight 
and comely a boy was he; and it chanced 











one morning as they broke branches to- 
gether from the fruit trees, and marveled 
that the old wood should break so into 
blossom, they spied each other through 
the blushing snows; and like water to 
water they drew near. Then sweet was 
their childish chattering, but soon the 
dear boy Chikara felt the shadow of doom 
and he tried to tell her that she must 
not love him. But she would not under- 
stand, for with the sweet cunning of a 
maiden she knew that she had won his 
love. And after that the poor boy stole 
out alone for his blossoms, while the 
maiden slept and dreamed of him, by 
the misty light of the moon, or in the 
glimmering dawn. Then knew his mother 
that his gift was for some purpose, since 
he failed never in bringing it even though 
he went no more to the orchard by day, 
but she loved the dear boy and kept 
silence, wondering in her heart what 
this thing meant. 

“Now, it chanced one day that I, on re- 
turning to my girl, Konami, knowing 
naught of all this, found Kuranosuke, the 
leader of the Ronins, my dissolute neigh- 
bor, lying drunk upon the road at Shima- 
bara in a vile quarter of the town; and 
being questioned by a _ passer-by—a 
stranger—as to who this man might be, 
and what he did there so shameless, I, 
knowing who he was, and the cruel death 
of his master, answered in my anger 
that he was a worthless man and did 
evil. Yea, I spit on him in my contempt, 
for not yet did I know that the stranger 
who questioned me was a spy of Lord 
Kira’s, the mean servant of a meaner 
Lord. But he, turning home, told his 
master all that I had said in my wrath. 
And Lord Kira sat among his women and 
waxed fat. 

“But I, blind man that I was, went home 
heavy in heart, and in no manner of mood 
to listen to the prattle of my little girl, 
who came telling of her love for Chikara. 
Then spoke I harshly to her, and bade her 
have no more to do with the son of such 
a father, for as the proverb hath it: 
‘Even the devil himself is sweet at six- 
teen.’ 

“Then it came to pass that Ishi, the 
wife of Kuranosuke, learned for the first 
time of her husband’s oath, and woman- 
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like she sought to hinder him and save 
his life. But he, desiring to reconcile 
to the parting, plunged more deeply into 
evil ways, thinking in his heart that she 
would forsake him. But vainly he brought 
shame on her, for she could not learn 
to hate him. Nay, she wept for the double 
wrong—for the tardy vengeance and the 
wicked life, and at last plucking courage 
she went to him—not seeking a divorce, 
as he had hoped—but urging him, rather, 
with gentle words, to moderation, lest 
he forget his sacred’ vow. 

“Then Kuranosuke spake violently to 
her, as though in his heart he hated her: 
‘Whine no more, thou silly woman. Since 
thou hast no faith in me, leave me; for 
other women there are, fairer women 
than thou, that may be had for a price. 
Go! and my house will be the better for 
thine absence.’ 

“Then she was verily deceived and fear- 
ful of his anger. But all her pleading was 
in vain, and vain, too, was the pleading 
of their dear son, the boy, Chikara. So, 
with the two younger children that she 
had borne to her husband, she took her- 
self to the home of her youth; but Chi- 
kara she bade stay and watch over his 
father. 

“Now this scandalous thing reached to 
every tea house in the Province, for Ku- 
ranosuke had lived in love with his wife 
Ishi over twenty years, and it came, too, 
to Lord Kira. Then were his ears stop- 
ped to alarms, and he sat among his 
women and waxed fat. 

“But Chikara went by night to his 
mother, and took a long leave of her, 
for the shadow of death darkened his 
days. And she, being his mother, fell 
under the power of the same vision; and 
with the round tears falling from her 
eyes, she bade him care still for his 
father, and for her sake to be no coward 
when the time should fall to die. 

“Now naught was planned by Kurano- 
suke without a purpose, and those of the 
faithful Ronins who had become crafts- 
men—locksmiths, swordsmiths, firemen, 
and the like, one by one, found opportu- 
nity to labor in the palace of Lord Kira, 
their enemy, and one there was who mar- 
ried the daughter of the builder of the 
palace, and obtained through her a copy 
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of the plans. Thus it came to pass that 
each door and window was known to the 
leader of the Ronins, the crafty Kurano- 
suke. 

“When, therefore, all this knowledge 
was within his grasp, Kuranosuke, feign- 
ing sickness, eluded the hovering spies, 
and kept trust one night at Yedo wiih 
his comrades in the lonely palace of their 
Lord. And as they stood there, the faith- 
ful forty-seven, the marks of their toil— 
their hardened hands and care-lined 
brows—fell from off them; nay, they be- 
came tokens of honor, and they stood up 
loyal men and wise, and took again their 
vow. Death was in the minds of all, 
but they did not shrink; only the arms 
of the dear boy Chikara were weary with 
the weight of his sword and hungry for 
Konami. 

“Then when the sky was without moon 
or stars, for the enwrapping clouds, and 
the streets silent with the first snow, 
these faithful men formed them into 
two separate bands, and’ led, one by the 
father and the other by the. son, they 
tramped unheard, unseen, through the 
muffied streets. And it came to pass 
that in the light of the morning the pass- 
ers-by marked their beaten trails, how 
like fingers of doom they pointed to the 
gate and postern of the Palace; and 
they gathered at the gates to see what 
should come forth. 

“By cunning and by force did Kurano- 
suke gain an entrance. The guards were 
slain where they stood or ever a man 
of them moved; and the great locked 
doors were shattered; and at last, with 
all his men, he burst headlong into the 
ball and there made ready for battle 
while he waited his son. Within, in the 
darkness, frightened men called loudly 
to their fellows, for the barracks was 
alarmed. But Kuranosuke caused a drum 
to be beaten without ceasing, so that 
naught might be heard; and he set ten 
men to climb upon the roof with great 
bows, bidding them shoot whoever might 
come in to aid their foes, or seek to 
flee; and messengers, too, sent he to the 
neighboring castles, saying that the hour 
of Lord Kari had come, and that they 
were true avengers and no brigands seek- 
ing plunder. 
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“Then, through the postern broke in 
Chikara with his band, and joined his 
father in the great hall, but ere they 
had set themselves in readiness, the body 
guard of Lord Kari, ten stalwart men, 
came at them, and as they fought, there 
followed a multitude by another way, 
so that the house was filled with battle. 
And all men marveled that Lord Kira 
was not seen among his men. 

“Now Kuranosuke, with his great spear 
across his knees, sat unmoved and or- 
dered the battle, and he was eyes to those 
blind with passion, and ears for those 
deaf to the shrill cry for help, when one 
man was outnumbered. And this it was 
that turned the battle. Then sent the 
followers of Kira for help, but all in 
vain; for so soon as a messenger let 
show his head beyond the lintel he was 
destroyed by the archers on the roof. 

“At last the fight was fought, and the 
Ronins stood together among the slain, 
weary and wounded, but never a man of 
them dead. Then Kuranosuke rose from 
his stool and bade his men go in and 
bring forth the coward Kira from among 
his women, but to do violence to none, 
and to treat him, coward though he was, 
with such reverence as was seemly to 
one of so high a rank. 


“Now no man yet had opened the door 
of his bed-chamber, nor had any of the 
Ronins, at any time, gone in. And they 
all marveled that he had not come forth 
to fight with his men when the battle 
drew so close; but when they broke down 
the door with mallets, they saw within a 
gloomy ante-room, and half-hid in the far 
doorway, stood three great men in armor, 
shoulder to shoulder, with space to swing 
their swords and no more. And no man 
dare draw near them, for the Ronins who 
had spied out the house, the craftsmen, 
knew them for Kobayshi Hehachi, Waku 
Handaiyu, and Shimidzu Ikkaku, all un- 
erring swordsmen, and ill men to meet in 
such a pass. 

“Then once more Kuranosuke beat his 
drum, and at this signal their fear fell 
from them, and like a wave of the sea 
they swept upon their foes. Thrice they 
charged and thrice were they driven back 
till the sweat poured off from them and 
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their hands lost cunning through very 
weariness. 

“Then did Kuranosuke shed tears in 
his vexation, and he taunted his men 
but they hung back, every one of them, 
for they could do nothing. Cowards he 
called them, and faithless, and stung 
them to the quick with bitter words. Then 
turned he to his son, the dear boy Chi- 
kara, and plucking a spear from an old 
man who stood near by, gave it to him 
saying: ‘Fight now for the honor of your 
house, forgotten by your elders. For 
though you fight like a boy you can die 
at least lixe a man.’ 

“Then Chikara, fired by the words of 
his father, marked Waku where he stood, 
and as he stepped out alone, his com- 
rades too gave battle to the others. But 
the boy was no match for Waku, and step 
by step was driven back, his breath short 
for fear of death, but fighting on. 

“So easy a thing it seemed to kill him 
that Waku was drawn from his recess 
and step by step he followed the shrink- 
ing lad, thinking at each blow to cut 
him down; and as they fought thus, men 
won in behind them, and his two com- 
rades were slain where they stood. 

“But the lust of slaughter was on the 
foolish Waku, and he drove the white- 
faced boy before him, till, at last, he 
slipped and fell backwards into a pond. 


_But Waku stopped, thinking to end it, 


Chikara struck at him from the water, 
and wounding him sorely in the leg, 
brought him to the ground, and there 
slew him. 

“Quickly then Chikara returned to his 
comrades, and was first within the 
breach of the second door. Then was a 
vain search made for Lord Kira; and 
the Ronins were disheartened, for it 
seemed that all their travel had gone 
for naught. But Kuranosuke, who was 
as crafty as he was brave, went in to the 
bed-chamber of his enemy, and thrusting 
his hand within the covers of the bed, 
found them still warm, though the night 
was cold by reason of the new snow. 

“Back he came to his men with this 
word, and straightway sent a messenger 
to cheer the archers on‘the roof; to give 
them tidings of victory, and bid them 
still have patience. 


“Again spread they allabout the house, 
and one of the men, Yazama by name, 
saw a picture that hung askew in an 
inner room where had been no fighting. 
This he lifted from the wall, and lo, be- 
hind it in the plaster he found a hole 
tne full size of a man through the middle. 
Through this he quickly thrust his spear, 
but naught could he find save empty air. 
Then called ais comrades to follow, but 
climbed first out into the darkness. 

“Down he dropped into a hidden court- 
yard, a place of fuel; and seeing an out- 
house in the gloom, he thrust therein 
with his long spear. Then leaped out 
two armed men, ready for combat, but 
as they bore him~ back his comrades 
came to his aid, and overpowered and 
slew them. Once again he thrust in his 
spear, and heard a cry of pain; and as 
he listened there ran out a man in white 
silken garments who cut at him with a 
dirk. Then the Ronins who had ven- 
tured through the hole fell upon this 
man, and held him tightly; and their 
joy knew no bounds when they found 
upon his forehead the old wound given 
by their master, and knew him to be 
their enemy; and with shrill whistles 
they summoned their fellows. 

“One by one these weary men dropped 
through the little hole, till the courtyard 
was lined with standing warriors; and 
last came the archers from the_ roof. 
Then when all were assembled, Kur- 
anosuke despising Lord Kira in his heart 
as a coward, but with a worthy rever- 
ence for his high rank, sank upon his 
knees before him, and besought him 
with quiet words to commit hara-kiri. 

“But Lord Kira pleaded with them in 
his terror, and offered bribes, reaching 
out his hands to them; and the Ronins 
hid their eyes from the shameful sight. 
Then was Kuranosuke forced himself to 
kill him. 

“Now, having compassed their pur- 
pose, these men went openly from the 
Palace into the new morning, bearing 
with them the head of Kira as an offer- 
ing for the grave of their Lord, to ap- 
pease his restless spirit, and those who 
waited at the gates, to see what should 
come forth, made obeisance to them for 
their great courage. And as they jour- 
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neyed on, bloodstained and weary, to 
the grave of their Lord, all men flocked 
to see them; for their fame had gone 
abroad. And no man asked them 
whither they journeyea, or said them 
nay; for their faces were set toward.the 
Temple of Sengakuji; and they were as 
men who walked in the shadow of death. 

“At last they came to the grave of their 
master, and there they burned incense, 
and made an offering of the head of 
their enemy. And when all this was ac- 
complished they won the promise of the 
priest that they might be buried there 
near their Lord when they had fulfilled 
their fate. And he promised; but as 
his eyes fell upon the weary boy Chikara 
he let fall his tears, and wrote on his 
tablets this poem: 

“In the ears of the mother a cry: but 
the dark rooms are void to her search- 
ing.’ 

“Now the forty-seven sat themselves 
to wait doom; and on a day came sen- 
‘tence from the Governor of Yedo, that 
they must every man of them commit 
hara-kiri. Then they all met _ their 
death as became brave men. But to 
Chikara alone was offered paper that he 
might send messages to those he loved, 
so young was he. Of his mother he 
spake with love, and would not write; 
but at the last he entrusted these words 
to me to bear to my little daughter Ko- 
nami: Sweeter than fruit is the flush 
of the bud at the first kiss of spring.” 


Here the ex-missionary stopped; but 
the old man kept on his ceaseless mut- 
tering. “What does he say now?” I 
asked, more affected than I would own. 

“It is what he says all day long,” said 
the minister. “See, there is his grave, 
the forty-eighth. The man came back 
here, and was so filled with sorrow for 
his injustice to Kuranosuke that he com- 
mitted hara-kiri, and so won for himself 
this worthy resting place. Reincarna- 
tion or delusion, he sits here the day 
long till his daughter takes him home. 
Have you ever thought about reincarna- 
tion?” he asked, looking at me sharply 
with his strange eyes: “have you ever 
seen your prototype in history? I have 
dreamed that I was Judas: everything 
contributes to the possibility. I have 


reviled my Lord upon the open road: I 
have kissed and betrayed.” 

He did not look at me; and I glanced 
at my note-book in confusion. Finally 
he put out his hand. “Good-bye,” he 
said, “and forgot me!” 

“Is there nothing I can do for you— 
no message to carry to your people in 
California?” 

“No, nothing, I thank you. But stay,” 
he added, “you must not pity me. Come 
and I will show you that I am not alone.” 
_We journeyed together down the hill, 
and came in sight of a little house of 
wood and paper, standing low among 
fruit trees. In the garden, over a pool, 
stooped a native girl, and the blood suf- 
fused her brown cheeks when she saw 
that we watched her. 

“She is all that I am not,” said my 
companion, abruptly — ‘“unreasoning, 
steadfast, happy. God gave her a soul and 
no mind; and we may win into heaven 
together, for we love. God help her! 
Good-bye.” 

I asked him if I could not lend him 
some money. 

“Yes, lend me a litle,” he replied 
blushingly, “I need a coat.” 

I gave him a handful of silver, dis- 
appointed that he should have accepted 
my offer; but in a few moments he was 
running down the hill after me; and I 
waited for him near the temple, at the 
place where the girl Konami sold her 
flowers for offerings. ‘ 

“TI lied to you,” he, panted; “I want no 
coat—I want opium. Here is your 
money back—thirty pieces of silver! 
Did you know?” 

“Keep it,” I said; ‘‘ and God help you 
out of this.” 

He stood irresolute, his face working. 
Then he turned to the flower-girl by the 
roadside, and threw down his money. 
“Give me red blossoms,” he said, “an 
armful; there are none in my garden.” 

He picked up the mass of flowers, and 
buried his face in it for a moment. When 
he looked up there was a faint flush in 
his cheeks—perhaps no more than the 
flush that children throw upon each 
others faces with the scarlet poppy; but 
it looked like the return of blood. 

“They are for her,” he said; “and pray 
God rather to keep me here.” 
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attractive looking and pleasantest 

located towns in the Philippines. 
It is a little gem of a place, peculiarly 
tropical in appearance owing to the vege- 
tation being mostly cocoanut trees and 
banana plants, which grow most luxu- 
riantly. Right across from a point near 
the town is the island of Cebu, apparently 
so near that one could row across in 
a few minutes; the actual distance is 
about seven miles. Off in another direc- 
tion, some miles distant, is another 
island. In all, seven islands are visi- 
ble, including Mindanao, which can be 
seen in the dim distance on a clear 
day. 

Demugaute is the seat of the Silliman 
Institute, a select school, established by 
Mr. Silliman of New York. The insti- 
tution is under the management of Rev. 
Hibbard, a Presbyterian clergyman and 
most efficient teacher. At the com- 
mencement, a few months since, there 
were in attendance thirteen students, 
who have increased to fifty-seven. The 
special advantage of the Silliman Insti- 
tute is, that it is attended by children 
of parents who will not send them to 
the public schools, thus enabling :t to 
reach a class that, in certain sections 
of the country, at least, cannot be 
reached by the public schools, and the 
only class that, up to date, possesses 
any influence, as the common people 
in the aggregate are politically a cypher 
in the social or political life of the 
Archipelago. 

Court opened here last week. There 
were a large number of cases apparently 
for hearing which, upon investigation, 
proved to be largely within the juris- 
diction of the Justice of the Peace. The 
defendants, however, in numerous in- 
stances, had been waiting indefinitely 
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in the public prison to know what they 
were accused of. 

The course of justice appears to have 
been erratic. One defendant, when called 
to appear for trial, failed to come. He 
was dead—died last November. Another 
had been sentenced to four months’ im- 
viisonment, the judgment having been 
pronounced last March. The unfortu- 
nate fellow was still in prison, having 
served his sentence and seven months 
additional. This defendant also failed 
to appear when called. He was too sick 
to obey the summons. At the present 
writing the Provincial Physician is in 
doubt whether the man will live or die. 
He was taken sick some three months 
Since, or three or four months after he 
had been entitled to his liberty, since 
which event he has been almost starved 
to death, being unable to find suste- 
nance on the prison fare. 

One woman was among the prisoners, 
and had been in durance some two years. 
She said that the officers came to arrest 
her brother Gregorio, and, failing to find 
him at home, took her. She may have 
lied or she may have told the truth. 
What she states as to the officials would, 
if true, not be at all extraordinary, as 
the officials must make a record for dili- 
gence and effectiveness. In this particu- 
lar case she may have rightfully been ar- 
rested, as Gregorio in the court below 
stated that she was one of the gang 
engaged in cariboo stealing, the crime 
for which the woman was imprisoned. 

Two infants were among the prisoners. 
One, a boy perhaps fourteen years old, 
was accused of murder, committed, ac- 
cording to his own statement, under 
peculiar circumstances, or what would 
be sensational circumstances in any 
country excepting the Philippine Islands, 
where may be expected in the court’s 
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developments of the most gigantic di- 
mensions. The boy thought one evening 
that he saw a ghost, which ghost proved 
of more material stuff than was that of 
Hamlet’s father, for the knife of the boy, 
when in fright he struck at it, instead of 
encountering thin air, penetrated solid 
flesh and blood, resolving his younger 
brother into a ghost indeed. When the 
boy found that he had killed his brother, 
his cries brought his mother to the spot, 
there being no other eye witness to the 
tragedy, and she witnessing only the 
dead body of one son and the other weep- 
ing over his brother whom he had slain. 

There is nothing improbable in the 
story as told by the defendant, who was 
an Igorote, as they are called here— 
a half wild tribe inhabiting the moun- 
tains of the interior of the island. They 
are a heathen tribe, very superstitious, 
given to wild fancies and vagaries. The 
_defendant had been in prison for eigh- 
teen months, so that at the time of the 
transaction in question he was a mere 
the victim, being 


enild, his brother, 
younger, so that the actors were children 
in the bloody tragedy. 

The other juvenile defendant had been 
an inmate of the public prison since 


the 29th of November last. He may have 
attained the age of ten years at the 
time he was apprehended for the crime 
of robbery, or being one of a gang en- 
gaged in the stealing of cariboo. A 
descent was made on the band, who all 
escaped with.the exception of the baby, 
who was captured. He seems to have 
been well treated, looking fat and well 
dressed when appearing before the court 
to answer for his crimes. The child 
confessed his guilt, said that he was one 
of the pand of cariboo thieves; that 
his brother-in-law, who appears to have 
been one of the gang of thieves, took him 
on behind, and they proceeded on the 
back of a caribco to the place where 
they expected to steal more or less of 
that useful animal. When the police 
appeared they all ran away. Whether 
he was paralyzed with fear or could 
not run fast enough, does not appear 
from the narrative, but whatever the 
cause he failed to get away with the rest 
and was incarcerated, remaining in the 


Provincial Prison, a memento of the 
valor of the police officials, from Novem- 
ber 29th till the 5th of February follow- 
ing. 

The course of justice is erratic as 
pursued by the courts, and the crimes 
committed are of somewhat peculiar 
character. In fact, the nature of the 
offenses peculiar to the country serve 
to throw considerable light on the men- 
tal make-up of the people. Human life 
is cheap here, as low in price in in- 
stances as two cents. One case recently 
before the court of this province illus- 
trates the disregard of the life of a hu- 
man being in this community, and prob- 
ably this particular community is a fair 
type of the existing state of affairs 
throughout the Archipelago. A certain 
man claimed that another owed him 
a gambling debt of ten Mexican cents. 
It does not appear whether the other 
party denied the debt. At any rate he 
refused to pay. Finally the creditor of- 
tered to compromise for two duckles, 
said coin being of copper and worth 
in the present monetary market about 
one cent United States coinage. The 
debtor declined to pay even the two 
dickles. The patience of the creditor 
became exhausted, and he terminated 
the controversy and the life of his debtor 
by stabbing him in the breast with a 
wooden spear. A woman of the lower 
¢lass was before the court as a witness 
against the man who i'd assaulted her 
with a bolo, inflicting a ghastly cut on 
the cheek, which was abundantly evi- 
denced by a gaping gash transversely 
across the side of the face, the lobe 
of the ear being so nearly dissevered 
as to hang by a mere thread. The cul- 
prit was an elderly man, head of the 
family of which the young woman was 
a member. It transpired that the woman 
had insulted the dignity of her elderly 
male relative by talking to him in an 
insolent manner, and even proceeded so 
far as to provokingly pass her finger 
between his dignified lips. To avenge 
his insulted dignity, and teach, as the 
head of the family, the young woman 
a lesson, he drew the national weapon 
and slashed her across the face, leaving 
an indelible brand as a reminder to the 
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woman not to indulge in unseemly levity 
when conversing with the head of the 
family. 

In another case in the same court, a 
man drew his bolo and killed a woman 
on the spot because she called him a 
fool, the appellation fool having a pe- 
culiarly provoking significance in the 
Viscayan language, as 1 was informed as 
a cause of extenuation for the act. 

Lying and stealing may be called twin 
offenses in this country. The natives 
lie as easily as they talk, and steal 
as readily as they lie. While they are 
sometimes termed past masters in the 
art of falsehood, I think the name a 
misnomer, for they are not skillful liars, 
being too stupid. Some of our iiars 
in the States would put the Filipino to 
the blush as skillful manipulators of mis- 
statements. The Filipino lies straight 
ahead; he is not a very cunning or mis- 
leading falsifier. It is true that it is 
difficult to trap him on the witness stand, 
for the reason that the process is too 
slow, as what he says comes to the judge 
through a double medium, that of the 
Viscayan and then the Spanish language. 
You feel, however, that as likely as not 
the witness is telling a lie instead of the 
truth. 

Falsehood seems inherent in the race. 
They pride themselves on their diplo- 
macy, and with them lying is diplomatic. 
I doubt whether the native Filipino 
would not take the circuitous in prefer- 
ence to the direct route where either 
is equally available. 

A recent writer on the subject of na- 
tive character remarks that the Filipino 
is nearer the rudimentary age than the 
Caucasian, that his toes are longer, that 
physically as well as mentally he is 
nearer to the primitive man, that he re- 
sembles the wild animal in being natu- 
rally secretive, and is easily impressed 
with the weird and unearthly, which 
characteristics are taken advantage of 
by his designing countrymen who are 
better educated, by working on his super- 
stitious nature to keep him terrorized 
and subject to their will. 

He flies to his refuge of falsehood in 
time of real or fancied peril. He takes 
a circuitous track like the hunted fox, 
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fancying to hide his guilt, if guilty, in 
the maze of falsehood, and if innocent, 
thinking to find safety in the same ref- 
uge. Thus, the native accused of crime 
stands before the court, and with stolid 
features relates truth or falsehood with 
the same monotone, perhaps preferring 
to avoid punishment through the latter 
as an achievement of diplomacy. 

The political outlook in this country 
igs not at all gratifying. The Filipino 
may be a politician, but of the lowest 
type. He is cunning, crafty, dishonest, 
designing, revengeful, and utterly incap- 
able of submitting to the expressed will 
of the majority. After the election, the 
defeated candidate for Presidente has 
no idea of quietiy biding his time till 
the next election, living in the mean- 
time as a law-abiding citizen. Such is 
not the Filipino way. The unsuccessful 
party digs up the hatchet, and without 
delay goes on the war path. From hence- 
forth, between him and his followers, 
and the Presidente and his adherents, 
war exists. So bitter is the animosity 
that I have been credibly informed that 
in sections of the island one faction will 
send word to the chiefs of the Babalaynes 
to come down and harry the estates of 
their opponents, and that one reason for 
the continued depredations of these 
mountain robbers is the encouragement 
they receive from the property owners 
to make descents upon the plantations 
of their enemies. 


The political elements existing in the 
country are of a very discordant nature, 
though not yet crystallized into party 
organizations. Up to the present time, 
the Partido Federal is the only political 
organization that has acted an import- 
ant part in the political affairs of the 
Archipelago. There is, however, much 
passive opposition to it and its leaders, 
which only awaits the opportunity to 
make itself manifest. The Federal 
party, however, has been and still is high 
in the favor of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and has fallen heir to the im- 
portant native appointments, including 
three of the Commissionerships, as well 
as places on the Supreme and Courts of 
the First Instance, and others of more 
or less importance. One strong political 
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factor is the Friars and their friends, 
including generally the Spaniards and 
Spanish mestizos. Another is the native 
element as opposed to the religious 
brotherhoods. Another is that portion 
of the native population opposed to the 
rederal Party. Akin to these factions 
are those natives who favor American 
rule and those who are opposed to it. 
Were their heartfelt sentiments opealy 
expressed, the latter would comprehend 
comparatively the total native popula- 
tion, meaning those of pure Filipino 
blood, as it is a matter of extreme doubt 
whether at this present writing we have 
acquired either the affection or confi- 
dence of any class of the Filipino race. 
It may be that we command the respect 
which comes through fear and that alone. 
The ruling native classes regard us with 
secret or open aversion, for the reason 
that we have abridged their power over 
the poorer classes and prevent their 
virtual, enslavement to the benefit of 
their native taskmasters. The poor por- 
tion of the population are too ignorant 
to appreciate the benefit of American 
rule or what the United States have 
done for them. Instead of receiving their 
gratitude, we are looked upon by the 
ignorant native as an uncouth, half-bar- 
barous race of invaders, who have rob- 
bed themselves and their masters by 
driving out the Spaniard and appropri- 
ating their land to ourselves. 

The island of Negros has had no 
Aguinaldo; but it has had and still has 
its Papa Isio. Negros has not been the 
seat of organized insurrection, but has 
been devastated in sections by the raids 
of the Babalaynes or the forces of Papa 
Isio. Just what the Babalaynes are or 
whence they originated, I have never 
been able definitely to learn. Neither 
have I been able to ascertain the exact 
status of their leader, Papa, or Pope 
Isio. The Babalaynes are said to be a 
sect of religious fanatics who long since 
came to this from the neighboring isiand 
of Cebu. They are Catholics, at least 
nominally, but appear to be a set of 
simple-minded, ignorant people, residing 
in the mountains, whose superstitious 
fears are easily worked upon, of which 
a certain person named Dionesius, a 


native of the country, takes advantage, 
setting himself up as Pope, or, as he 
sometimes styles himself, Emperor of 
his subjects, who acknowledge him to 
be whatever character he may assume, 
be it Emperor or Pope, and Papa Isio 
imposes taxes in certain sections of the 
Province which are paid by the property 
owners for the purpose of protecting 
their estates from raids by his follow- 
ers. He assumes other attributes of 
sovereignty, as the issuance of personal 
cedulas, a document peculiar to the 
Spanish law, identifying the personality 
of the bearer. The Pope of the Baba- 
laynes is said to be a Viscayan. I have 
been told that he was unable to write, 
and have heard the statement contra- 
Gicted. While he may be, and probably 
is, an uneducated man, he certainly pos- 
sesses considerable ability to maintain 
so long the ascendancy he holds over 
his rude followers. I heard recently 
a statement which, if true, shows that 
the Babalayne chief has impressed an 
American army Officer with a sense of 
his supernatural powers. The officer, 
a lieutenant of infantry, stationed in the 
island, said that on one occasion he took 
deliberate aim at Papa Isio, but although 
a good shot he failed to hit the mark. 
Whether protected by one of his ang- 
tings-ang-tings, or some other symbol, 
the chief seemed to the officer to bear a 
charmed life, as his missing seemed 
unaccountable under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

The chief of the Babalaynes is seldom 
seen, perhaps never by white men, and 
I think but seldom by his own follow- 
ing. His adherents say that he spends 
the time on the summit of the mountain 
engaged in prayer for the world. He 
furnishes his followers with a charm 
called ang-ting-ang-ting, which renders 
them bullet-proof. It is said that on 
occasions when the wearer of the ang- 
ting-ang-ting has fallen pierced by the 
bullet from the rifle of the Americano, 
and the fact has been reported to 
Papa Isio, the chief attributes the fact 
of the death to want of faith on the 
part of the wearer, who uttered an ex- 
clamation when struck by the missile, 
whereas he should have remained silent 
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in the fullness of his confidence in the 
sacred symbol. 

It is not meant to indulge in wholesale 
denunciation of the Filipino in this ar- 
ticle. What the native of the future may 
be, only the developments of the future 
can disclose. American teaching and ex- 
ample may work their good work, and 
create a regenerated race in this beauti- 
ful archipelago. The people of the 
United States must not, however, be too 
sanguine of results, especially of im- 
mediate results. Any radical improve- 
ment of the race cannot be reasonably 
expected before the advent of the next 
generation. We are dealing with an 
hitherto unknown and untried race, of 
whose capacities and instincts we are 
ignorant. One thing, however, is sure— 
their elevation must come, if at aill, 
from some one of the civilized nations 
of the earth. That responsibility is 
thrown upon the United States. If they 
take position among the civilized peo- 
ples of the world, their political insti- 


tutions must be such as provided by the 
United States, and their fitness to enter 
upon such career must be developed by 
American training. American officials 
must necessarily be the schoolmasters 
of the race to educate them for the du- 
ties of their future, which education, it 
is manifest, cannot be given them by 
their own countrymen. 

For several years all the prominent 
Officials should be men from the United 
States, whose conduct and administra- 
tion will be an object lesson to the na- 
tive population. The responsibility of 
the Government is great in this matter. 
No inferior men should fill responsible 
positions in these islands. A corrupt 
official, a dishonest or incapable judge, 
will bring discredit on the American 
name and do infinite harm to the cause 
near to the heart of the American peo- 
ple—the moral and social elevation of 
the race for whose regeneration we have 
become sponsors before the civilized na- 
tions of the world. 





A MOMENT OR SO 





BY HARRY T. FEE 


I would like to go back for a moment or so, 
Back to the fancy-hung Long Ago— 
To the old-fashioned house in the dusty lane 
And be for a moment a boy again. 


I would like to go back where the field's are green 
And wander across to the old creek’s flow— 

I would like to stand in the joy serene 
Of the shadowy peace of the Long Ago. 


I would like just one glance at the eventide 
Of the misty mornings with dew aglow 

At the spot where the sparrows were wont to hide, 
And the fields where the wild-flowers used to grow. 


I would like just one drink from the old-fashioned well— 
1 would feel if I could the mystic spell 

hat ever clings round what we call Long Ago— 

I would like to go back for a moment or so. 
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By Mrs. E. M. Green 





charge for Chinese laborers, and 

fifty cents for the foreigner, is 
the information volunteered to us at 
the entrance. The huge white sheet 
bearing the legend “Welcome Shriners” 
rather repels us at first; but a weird 
strain of music from above draws us on 
and we mount the dingy staircase with 
mixed feelings. We are not sight-seers. 
The very thought of following in the 
wake of the “personally conducted” al- 
lows the feelings of the pure impression- 
ists whom that weird strain was inviting 
to a new sensation. 

As we enter the main body of the 
theatre a wild clash of cymbals almost 
stuns us. Our eyes, as if in protest 
against the noise which assails our ears, 
rest for a moment on the dark mass 
of immobile figures which fills the audi- 
torium. Here and there from out this 
half-lit shadow arises a thin cloud of 
blue smoke, while from the walls the 
bright red posters covered with Chinese 
characters catch the light and dart into 
our range of vision like tongues of flame. 

At the end of the long hall, the light 
is concentrated upon a gorgeously clad 
figure in the center of the stage, sharply 
relieved against the group of dark-clad 
musicians at the back. Nothing more 
can our blunted senses take in and we 
have received our first impression. 

We are directed to the stage, where, 
within two feet of the actors, chairs 


T cues cents for a Chinaman, no 


are provided for foreigners. It is rather 


with regret that we penetrate the slight 
haze of smoke and find ourselves a part 
of our first impression. 

In the glare of the footlights which, 
by the way, are not footlights, but are 
strung across the stage just below the 
galleries, we cease to be impressionists; 


content for the moment to analyze the 
rich variety of detail which forces itself 
upon us from every side. 

The part of the stage devoted to the 
drama is perhaps twelve feet square and 
is covered with a rough, neutral colored 
reed matting much the worse for wear. 
On either side in the rear wall, hung 
with bright red and green curtains, are 
the doors for the exit and entrance of 
the actors. Some of the musicians occupy 
the recess of a shallow archery which 
extends across between these doors, 
while others spread out upon the stage 
until almost in contact with the actors. 
Above in the same wall, surrounded by 
much gilt carving and bright red drap- 
ery, is the opening into the chamber 
dedicated to the Joss, whose benign in- 
fluence is thus invoked for things thea- 
trical. 

A row of Americans extend on either 
side from the rear wall to the front of 
the stage. The faces of these onlookers 
bear that stupid expression always no- 
ticeable in people listening to a language 
they do not understand. The hideous- 
ness of the occidental costume is made 
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A captive warrior. 


glaringly apparent by the sombre color, 
yet graceful lines, of the every-day dress 
of the old men and children who lounge 
about on the stage behind them and by 
the exceeding beauty of the costumes 
of the actors. 

There is no stage scenery. In the 
center, a roughly made table and two 
chairs separating the musicians from the 
actors, form the permanent stage set- 
ting. Another chair and table, changed 
about, removed or brought on as the exi- 
gencies of the play require, complete the 
mise-en-scene. The various changes of 
scene and disposal of properties are 
entirely under the control of an indi- 
vidual who might fittingly be called 
the “Presence”—a tall. gaunt, grave fiz- 
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ure, coatiess, and plainly dressed except 
for his bright green sleeveless vest. 

Silently he moves among the players. 
Now he places a chair or moves a ta- 
ble; now a sword is laid close to the 
hand of a warrior at the moment of his 
greatest need—or”’ a maiden about to 
throw herself at the feet of a tyrant, finds 
a cushion silently placed before her to 
break the fall, and as quickly removed 
when she again arises. No unused prop- 
erty is allowed to remain upon the stage, 
but is immediately removed without rela- 
tion to the beginning or end of a scene. 
Unobtrusive as this shadowy stage man- 
ager is, one soon regards him as quite 
as much a part of the whole as the table 
and chairs. The common chair with a 
piece of rich drapery thrown over it, 
becomes a throne; the richly-clad figure 
seated on it, a king. Princes pay their 
court, maidens in wonderful garments 
and warriors with martial strides and 
gay attire add splendor to the scene. 
Many are the figures which come and go 
in kaleideoscopic rapidity through these 
two red and green curtained doors. The 
details which first attract attention fade 
into a neutral toned distance forming a 
background for these spots of brilliant 
color, products of a most highly devel- 
oped decorative art. 

Though much of the drama cannot be 
understood, the acting is so graphic 
that an occasional scene can be inter- 
preted. 

The ngure which from the main en- 
trance formed the high light of our first 
impression proves to be an old man, 
magnificently attired in flowing red em- 
broidered white satin. His long gray 
beard and dignified bearing attest his 
age and respectability, though we sus- 
pect something Macchiavellian in his at- 
titude toward a still more gorgeously 
attired warrior. Assisting him in his 
design is a dainty, really pretty little 
person, apparently his daughter, who 
wears a costume so exquisite as to excite 
the envy of all her sex present. Of 
course it is known that no woman acts 
on the Chinese stage, but so well done 
was the falsetto voice, so graceful and 
delicate were the movements and speech, 
so feminine the form, so perfect the 
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small traits which betray the sex, that 
it was really difficult to believe the im- 
personator of this fair maiden to be a 
male. Her acting altogether was full 
of refinement. The falsetto was always 
low and remarkably well modulated. Fol- 
lowing some convention, the upper arm 
was held almost stiff to the side, the 
gestures being confined to the forearm, 
hand and fingers. Nevertheless the re- 
sult was delightful; a certain archaism 
in the postures only heightened the 
charm. 

In this drama, full of love, jealousy, 
passion and war, the burden of fine act- 
ing seems mostly to fall upon the fe- 
male characters, for in a later scene 
another damsel (we are told that she 
is a youth of eighteen) treats us to a 
bit of subtle acting worthy of a Rejane. 
She appears upon the scene with an 
old man, who, from the size of his nead- 
dress and the magnificence of his gar- 
ments is undoubtedly of high degree. 
He makes love to her. She does not rel- 


ish this, but fears to reject his advances, 
and while appearing to listen favorably 


to his suit induces him to drink a sleep- 
ing potion and tucks him away on two 
chairs before which an embroidered 
curtain has been hung between two up- 
right poles. In the meantime the “Pres- 
ence,” by means of a board table with a 
few appurtenances of the toilet and a 
enair, has created for the damsel a dress- 
ing room, and much to our astonishment, 
she proceeds to disrobe in most correct 
vaudeville style. As she loosens her 
skirt—a dream in green and lavender— 
we feel distinctly uncomfortable, for we 


are in the glaring light and on the. 


stage; not in the gallery or auditorium 
where we might enjoy this bit of natural- 
ism and blush unseen. However, with 
sighs of relief we discover beneath this 
skirt another dream—in trowsers—yel- 
low and pink. As she lays off her outer 
coat of black and green, the symphony 
in color is completed by the underjacket 
of pink and yellow. She now seats her- 
self at the dressing table and with a 
daintiness wortny of a high born dame, 
proceeds with her toilet. 

Deftly she removes the bunches of 
pink roses which hang above either 


ear. With light, quick movements she 
pats and smoothes the complicated coils 
of her hair, applying the quince seed 
juice with a tiny brush and then smooth- 
ing it off with a flat ivory stick. During 
this charming scene the young warrior, 
much distraught, bounds upon the stage. 
He is a vision of manly beauty in an 
indescribably beautiful costume of red, 
gold and soft yellow, before which ev- 
erything combines to form a dull back- 
ground. 

He halts some few inches from the 
table, but is presumably still upon the 
high-road and it is only after mounting 
two chairs and a table, placed and 
held firmly by the “Presence,” and doubt- 
less representing the ramparts about 
the palace, that he catches sight of his 
inamorata, and with much pantomime 
and recitation, accompanied by suggest- 
ive music, he endeavors to attract her 
attention. She, however, calmly uncon- 
scious of the proximity of this white 
heat of passion, continues her interest- 
ing preparations until raising a second 
mirror in order to see if her back hair 
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has just the proper twist, she catches 
sight of the gesticulating figure. With 
a suppressed cry she rises from the 
table, and then so well acts her surprise, 
distress, fear of herself, and anxiety 
for the warrior, that it might well have 
proved an object lesson to many an 
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ening of the elderly party and the hasty 
departure of the warrior. 

The actor who impersonates the war- 
rior nas a keen, intellectual, powerful 
face and a graceful carriage. The really 
fine intonations and modulations of his 
voice are admirable. The free, grace- 
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Occidental actress. Overcoming her 
scruples, the lover descends from the 
ramparts. They meet, and after some 
vehement acting—probably love-making 
—on his part, and gentle, shy, protesting, 
on hers, the scene ends with the awak- 


ful, unhampered movements form a strik- 
ing contrast to the quaint, restrained, 
semi-archaic gestures of the women 
characters. 

In the meantime, each sentiment in the 
libretto finds its counterpart in the 
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The “Presence”, (Stage Manager.) 


music, which accompanies the spoken ex- 
pression or voices the pantomime of the 
players. Quite strikingly remarkable 
is the fact that the musical composition 
contains recurrent themes or motifs such 
as Wagner has introduced into modern 
music. Upon each female entrance, a 
peculiarly sweet melody, the same which 
drew us ‘into the theatre, was played 
on a curious wooden instrument shaped 
like a mallet, with two thick strings and 
a primitive-looking bow. 

The entrance and conversation of the 
kings and warriors was greeted and ac- 
companied by martial music, the clash 
of cymbals and the beating of tom-toms, 
and when the females took part or when 
the conversation of the men appeared 
to be in a lighter or tenderer vein, pre- 
sumably of the women of the play, the 
strange, sweet melody could be heard in 
the midst of the sterner music. 

The orchestra of some eight musicians 
occupied the stage directly behind the 
actors. When eyes and ears become 
fatigued by the brilliant costumes and 


occasionally over-energetic elocution of 
the actors, the attention wanders to these 
musicians in their dark working clothes 
playing these primitive instruments, sev- 
eral of them with a rapt intensity which 
shows the artistic temperament. 

The central figure manages the cym- 
bals. At the exciting moment of a scene, 
he rises, and with long, bare arms, from 
which the loose, dark blue sleeves have 
fallen back, he holds and plays the great 
brass discs high in the air. Another 
slender figure playing the two-stringed 
mallet is particularly fascinating. When 
he draws what one might call the female 
melody from his instrument, he closes 
his eyes, throws back his head, seemingly 
inspired, playing not to the audience, 
but to himself. Others of the musicians 
not so inspired, prosaically take their 
tea, light their long-stemmed, small- 
bowled pipes with one hand while play- 
ing with the other, or fondle their dirty 
but interesting little babies, who quite 
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naturally wandered on to the stage to 
visit their parents. None of these little 
by-plays seem to disturb the players 
either dramatic or musical. 

The plays, either historical or legen- 
dary, go on uninterrupted for six hours 
each evening, and reach the finale at 
the end of a week or more, though some- 
times lasting for a month. 

China has been so closed against the 


tion—is not recognizable in these hun- 
dreds of easy postured men at leisure, 
smoking their cigars or cigarettes and 
listening with intelligent faces in which 
can be traced each emotion in the drama: 
exaltation, joy, sympathy, fear. 

Not less repaid is a glance toward the 
long gallery above, crowded with women, 
isolated, according to Oriental custom. 
It lies in gloom, being lighted only from 
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Occident that this little glimpse into a 
bit of its real life (for the amusements 
of a people are great indicators) makes 
one eager to learn more of this strange 
people. 

We turn our gaze upon the audience 
and find a public as intelligent as their 
amusement. 

The Chinaman as most of us know 
him—the pack-horse of Western civiliza- 


below. The olive-toned faces of the wo- 
men and little children stand out against 
the darkly shadowed background, while 
the occasional gleam of a gem on a 
woman’s finger or in her hair, or the 
bright red tip of a lighted cigarette, flash 
fitfully out from the darkness. 

In the scene where the actor displays 
his knowledge of the intricacies of the 
female toilet, the women rose en masse, 
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A musician. 


and fairly tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to see. Faces of much 
intelligence, beauty and rogueishmess, 
graceful hands, long, tapering fingers, 


brilliant white teeth and sloping shoul- 
ders revealed themselves in the bright 


light from below as they hung over the 
gallery railing, the gesticulations of ap- 
proval and smiles of appreciation being 
the surest proofs of an art well mas- 
tered. 

The scene over, the women drop back 
to the gloom of the gallery—no more, 
however, a quiet gloom. The chattering 
and discussion necessarily following a 
scene so close to the feminine heart 
has awakened the babies, the number of 
whom correspond to the number of wo- 
men in the gallery. Bedlam is let loose. 
Nothing, however, disturbs the equa- 
nimity of the masculine mind below. 
Calmly they continue to watch the play, 
and we ourselves finally conclude that 
the only real disturbing features which 
mar the harmony of this intime Oriental 
scene are the occidental rubber nipple 
in the mouth of one of the babies, a 
raglan coat and straw hat worn by a 
Chinese girl, and the tourists on the 
stage. 
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By F. ‘Morrison Pixley 


series of gems of romance, 
threaded on a golden strand. 

The spirit of the yellow metal seemed 
Will-o-the-Wisp-ily beckoning to men for 
two and a half centuries before the first 
finding of the golden grains that set the 
world wild. 

It was always gold that turned thoughts 
toward this then mythical land—gold and 
beautiful women. 

And see how coming events cast their 
forward shadows. The first known men- 
tion of California was made by Garcia 
de Montalvo, an historical novelist of the 
time of Columbus. He, sailing the un- 
ploughed seas of fiction, wrote in “Ser- 
gas del Esplandian,” that on the right 
hand of the Indies there was an island 
called California, very near to a terres- 
trial paradise, peopled solely by beauti- 
ful Amazons whose armor was wholly of 
gold, as there was no other metal in the 
country. 

Cortes having mastered Mexico and 
skimmed the cream of its treasure, was 
confident of finding countries of even 
greater wealth than Peru and Mexico, 
on westward toward the Indies. Gon- 
zalo de Sandoval, a commissioner whom 
he had sent to investigate toward the 
northwest of Mexico, returned bringing 
as verity a version of Montalvo’s tale, 
and declaring that the wonderful island 
of women, gold, and pearls galore lay 
but ten days’ journey beyond the confines 
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of Ciguatan. This land “muy rica de 
perlas y oro” became at once the dream 
of Cortes. 

The last fifteen years of his life and 
his entire private fortune were wrecked, 
together with his ships, in the numerous 
expeditions which he started out to the 
northward in search of this wonderland. 

When almost disheartened at the last, 
there came overland from Florida, a ne- 
gro and two Spaniards, with that marvel- 
ous tale of the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
where the doorways were paneled with 
turquoise and the arrow-heads were of 
emerald. Cortes, reduced to extremities, 
pawned jewels of his wife to equip his 
last expedition, which went forth under 
command of Ulloa to make the conquest 
of Cibola. 

The terrible northwest trades which 
blow so continuously along California’s 
coasts kept Ulloa from getting any far- 
ther than half way up Lower California. 
Defeated, he turned back toward New 
Spain, but was slain by a treacherous 
soldier on his way, and Cortes, returning 
to Spain to ask the Crown to reimburse 
him for the three hundred thousand 
pesos gold of his own money which had 
been spent in the search for California, 
died disappointed near Seville. 

Still the Aureate Wraith was beckon- 
ing; the charm of what Bancroft has de- 
signated as “The Northern Mystery” 
drew ships and men to their destruction, 
as did the lodestone mountain in the 
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Arabian Nights tale. The Viceroy suc- 


ceeding Cortes despatched yet another 


and greater force, an army by land, under 
Coronado, and an armada by sea, under 
Alarcon, to grope for the Seven Cities 
of Cibola. The force of Alarcon wasted 
itself in fighting its way against the 
seething bore that rushes into the mouth 
of the Colorado, and Coronado followed 
the fleeting mirage of the Seven Cities 
ul he had been led in turn to most of 
the Casa Grandes and enchanted mesas 
of the southwest. Still the great golden 
dragon coiled its sleepy lengths under 
the piney coverlid that clothed the Sier- 
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ras, and lay there undisturbed, while an 
empire struggled under its spell. 
Cabrillo, sailing from Mexico in 1542, 
landed at what is now San Diego, and 
became the first who ever set foot or eye 
upon the long-sought land. Sailing still 
northward, he went almost in sight of 
San Francisco Bay, but, chilled and de- 
pressed by the vast fog pall—that canopy 
that, rising from the debauching river 
waters, hangs ever over the Golden Gate 
—he returned to the Channel Islands at 
Santa Barbara and died, after enjoining 
Ferrelo, his pilot, to return to the prob- 
ing of the northern mystery. The follow- 
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ing Spring Ferrelo then made his way 
coasting along as far as Cape Blanco, 
and named many of the points and bays, 
but he too missed the greatest and best 
of the world’s harbors, though often in 
stress of weather, vainly looking for 
even some point or headland that would 
let him lie under its lee. 

A rather strange fact in connection 
with this voyage of Cabrillo and Ferrelo 
is that both of them were told by the In- 
dians at different times and places, of a 
band of armed Spaniards like themselves 
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in the interior of the country, and at no 
greater distance from the coast, although 
history cannot trace from whence they 
came nor whither they went. Some 
stragglers of one of the many northwest- 
ern overland expeditions, doubtless, who 
were massacred, or else, forsaking 


thoughts of home, remained and melted 
in with the vast aboriginal population 
and lost even their traditions. 

From 1525 to 1564, Spain sent, in ad- 
dition to the ships that had been dis- 
patched from Mexico along the north- 
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west coast, nearly twenty more ships, 
intended to run directly to the East In- 
dies, all of which were lost or were un- 
successful in their mission of conquest. 
At the latter date, Miguel Lopez de Le- 
gazpi succeeded in placing the thousand 
islands of Las Filipinas under the sway 
of Spain, and commenced a traffic which 
enriched her for two hundred years. All 
of this travel was from Spain westward, 
for it had been decided that as the 
Portuguese had been monopolizing the 
eastern half of the world, that Spain must 
go west, and anything obtained by a 
westward course was hers. In crossing 
the Pacific from Mexico it is necessary to 
follow the north equatorial current west- 
ward from Mexico to the Philippines, 
and return by the southerly portion of 
the Japan current, which flows east- 
wardly in the North Pacific, and brought 
the Manila galleons in sight of the Cali- 
fornia shore, whence there was an easy 
run down to Panama before the North- 
west trades, which made it desirable for 
the Spaniards to have a harbor in Cali- 
fornia, and also attracted buccaneers 
to its shores, thus tending to keep it 
somewhat before the world. 

While Spain was tearing the Western 
world to tatters in a frenzied scramble 
for easy wealth, its haughty policy was 
also making some good solid enemies in 
Europe. One of these, Francis Drake, 


a young English sea captain, having | 


lost his ship at the hands of the Span- 
iards, determined to rise superior to 
international ethics and take the redress 
of his grievances into his own hands. 

There were pirates in those days, and 
the business not having been entirely 
monopolized by Government, though it 
might have been mala en se was not 
mala prohibita. 

Drake was a man who well knew 
whither he would go, and it was discreet 
for those who were in his way to get 
aside. In an attempt to chastise the 
Spanish in West Indian waters he suf- 
fered severely. For five years he planned 
at his next expedition. which was to be 
in the Pacific where the Spaniards, be- 
ing absolute masters, were careless in 
their security. Five vessels started in 
this expedition, of which only one, the 


4 


Golden Hinde, succeeded in making up 
to the coast of Peru. Here commenced 
a splendid career of privateering, which 
has not since been equaled. From Peru 
as from the winepress, there flowed a 
stream of wealth that busied the fleet 
of galleons with its transportation to 
Spain. 

Drake had expected his squadron to 
meet him at a point in the latitude of 
Valparaiso. Waiting for them there in 
vain, he continued northward, and mak- 
ing friends with the Indians, who were 
exasperated by the Spanish, one of them 
piloted him to a place called Volpaieja, 
where he secured supplies of every kind 
which had been stored there for the 
Spanish galleons. While there, he plun- 
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dered a Spanish ship of her gold and 


other valuables. At Tarapaca, he found 
piled upon the pier a heap of silver 
bars. Sleeping beside them were the 
packers’ who had brought the treasure 
to the shore. It was loaded on the Gol- 
den Hinde, and before she departed, an- 
other pack-train of llamas appeared from 
the hills, bringing a freight as rich as 
the first, which was also appropriated. 
On the 13th of February, 1579, at Callao, 
seaport of Lima, and principal place of 
shipment for the treasures of the In- 
cas, Drake rifled seventeen Spanish mer- 
chant vessels of all portable values, and 
finding that: the Cacafuego, the richest 
loaded treasure ship that ever sailed the 
Southern seas, had departed, laden with 
jewels, precious stones and chests of 
silver and gold, he set sail to overtake 
her. On the second day out he fell in 
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with a brigantine, from which he took 
eighty pounds of pure gold in wedges, 
and a crucifix studded with emeralds the 
size of pigeon eggs. The two cruisers 
came out to drive him off, but at mere 
sight of his trim, saucy ship, returned 
for more men and guns. Near the Equa- 


tor he sighted the Cacafuego, captured 
and rifled her of treasure so great that 
none but Drake and the Queen knew its 
The Spaniards were after- 


full worth. 


ward able to prove in a claim for dam- 
ages the loss of twenty-six tons of silver 
bullion, thirteen chests of coined silver, 
and almost a hundredweight of gold, 
but there was far more in addition, which 
was never computed, beside a store of 
pearls, emeralds and diamonds. The 
Cacafuegos was allowed to go, and soon 
fell in with the two cruisers, now re- 
inforced with men, and an additional ship 
from Panama. 

The combined fleet returned to capture 
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Drake, but observing that the captain 
of the Golden Hinde continued to saunter 
under easy sail and acted indifferent to 
their approach, their bravado oozed away 
before his courage, and a second time 
they turned about for still more rein- 
forcements. 

Drake, with his vessel now loaded al- 
most to her capacity by her ballast of 
precious metal, re-fitted and re-provis- 
ioned her at Acapulco, and set about his 


return trip. To the south he knew that 
the Spaniards must be scouring the seas, 
and that the Straits of Magellan, the 
only known entrance to the Pacific, was 
surely blockaded by a vastly superior 
force. To the west was a vast uncertain 
world of waters which might extend 
round the world, or it might not, for there 
were griffins and anthropophagi and all 
manner of terrors circumscribing the 
comparatively small known portions of 
the earth’s surface. There was in Drake’s 
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mind no doubt of the fact that the Amer- 
icas were merely an island in the West- 
ern sea, and that it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter to sail around the northern 
end and return home to the eastward. 
He had also the expectation of meeting 
some of the Manila galleons and per- 
haps securing even more valuable treas- 
ure than that with which he was already 
freighted. In his hopes as to them he 
was not disappointed, meeting one com- 
ing from the west, from which he took 
the best of her cargo, including a golden 
bird and another precious emerald, and 
overtaking one outward bound with a 
Governor for the Filipinas, whom he 
also stripped of his wealth. From then 
until June 3d he sailed over four thou- 
sand miles in a vain beating against the 
Northwest trades in an endeavor to find 
his eastward passage above North Amer- 
ica, which no less than three people 
claimed to have sailed through aiready. 

At last, not the courage and hope of 
Drake gave out, but his men, worn and 
half frozen, could no longer work the 
vessel, and reluctantly he turned south- 
ward from the bleak Alaskan coasts. 

He saw that there was no way left for 
his return except by the circumnaviga- 
tion ox: the globe, a thing which had 
been accomplished by no Englishman as 
yet. But his men were too much re- 
duced to attempt the trip, and it was 
necessary to take them back to a milder 
climate to allow them to recuperate. 
For this purpose he ran in to what is now 
known as Drake’s Bay, on the Marin 
County shore of California. 

The vessel was leaking at the time, 
and Drake set about the building of a 
fort which would protect his vessel from 
surprise from Spanish galleons from the 
sea, or a land force from the shore. The 
eastern extremity of Point Reyes head- 
land would appeal strongly to a man of 
Drake’s wary nature. Here on a round 
topped peninsula, precipitous on all sides 
except where a narrow neck connects 
it with the mainland, there is an ideal 
situation for a fort. Cannons could have 
been easily hoisted by tackle from the 
beach below, and once mounted would 
command not only the land across the 
peninsula neck, but the entire an- 
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chorage where lay the Golden Hinde, 
and so much of the offing that, while his 
battery was concealed from the seaward 
side, whence most danger was to be ap- 
prehended, it could nevertheless open 
fire upon an intruding vessel before she 
could even get sight of the anchored 
prize within. It was necessary for Drake 
to careen his vessel that he might re- 
pair the leak, and as a ship so placed is 
absolutely incapable of action, it is like- 
ly that considerable of a provision for 
defense must have been made. Drake 
had with him practically all the loose 
change in Western America. The South- 
ern sea was full of ships upon his track, 
looking for revenge and recoupment, and 
the scene presents a situation of dra- 
matic interest. 

A review of Drake’s position at tuis 
time seems to me of interest worth the 
while. 

Here, standing on a lonely pinnacle 
at the western edge of the world, was the 
man who dared, against the judgment of 
all with him, to sail boldly into the har- 
bor of Cadiz and burn a hundred ships 
of the Spanish armada, which he joking- 
ly alluded to as singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard. It was by this act that 
Drake established the saying that “Brit- 
tania rules the waves,” as before that 
the King of Spain had ruled them, and 
the Western seas were known as the 
“Spanish Main.” 

Scarcely had either Columbus or Ma- 
gellan ever been in such a position. 
Columbus at all times had a clear back 
track behind him. And the first naviga- 
tor had also leave to return as he came. 
But with Drake there was a human bar- 
rier of hostile Spaniards either way. 
It seems easy enough now to think 
ot the westward trip, but his crew must 
have been like the rest of the people of 
their time, full of the fears of the un- 
known. While there was of course evi- 
dence that a westward course couid be 
pursued around the world, there was as 
far as Drake knew, almost as much evi- 
dence of the existence of the straits of 
Anian, which were indeed marked plain- 
ly, fair and wide, upon the map of Hon- 
dius of Amsterdam, 1595, as connecting 
the Northern Pacific with the North 
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Atlantic, by a course running somewhere 
north of the Canadian border, and highly 
independent of the Rocky Mountains. 
There was another cause of timidity 
for Drake, and that was in the fact of 
the possession of so much money. He 
had with him the means which would en- 
able Elizabeth to equip her navy for 
the struggle that all foresaw was coming 
with Spain. The struggle that would 
determine whether Latin or Saxon should 
rule the world for centuries to come. 
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miles or more away to home. 

There has been much, and is still 
some doubts in the minds of many as 
to where Drake actually landed. Many 
histories gravely and without question 
relate that he entered and refitted in 
San Francisco bay, although it would 
seem as if the question has been settled 
by the very valuable and exhaustive mo- 
nograph entitled “Identification of Sir 
Francis Drake’s Anchorage on the Coast 
of California in the year 1579,” by Pro- 

















A ruler of the Spanish Main. 


Capital is always timid, and 1 doubt 
whether there was another time in the 
life of the great admiral when it required 
more of fortitude to brace his nerves, 
than when standing at the parapet of his 
hastily constructed fort, looking alter- 
nately at his dear Golden Hinde lying 
helpless, careen in the cove beneath him, 
and then southward, with ever an eye 
for the loom of a threatened Sail, and then 
to the west over the weary way that his 
keel must plow, some twenty thousand 


fessor George Davidson, Ph.D., Sc. D., 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, published by the California His 
torical Society. 

The northern and western shores of 
Drake’s Bay are bordered by two hun- 
dred foot white cliffs, from which Drake 
called it New Albion, partly for remem 
brance of old England, as well as for its 
color. 

The Indians who lived about the bay 
shores insisted on worshiping Drake as 
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some sort of a deity, and partly in or- 
der to show them that he himself looked 
to a supreme power above, his chap- 
lain held church of England services 
on shore, which was the first use of the 
Anglican prayer book service on the 
Western American continent. 

The Indians expressed the wildest de- 
light at the musical part of the ser- 
vices, and became devoted friends of 
Drake and his men. 

During the latter part of the Eng- 
lishman’s stay, they made an excursion 
of short length on foot into the interior, 
which they reported as being wooded and 
covered with vast herds of fat deer. 
There is absolutely no mention of any in- 
terior water-way, and Drake, who was 
looking for a strait which led through 
the heart of the continent, certainly never 
saw or suspected San Francisco bay, 
else he would have explored it to its 
furthest limits in search for the mythical 
Strait of Anian. 

It is related by Professor Davidson in 
“An Examination of Voyages of Discov- 
ery and Exploration on the Northwest 
Coast of America,” that among the Ni- 
casio Indians of Marin County, lying to 
the eastward of Drake’s Bay, there is 
said to be a tradition that Drake an- 
chored in this bay; that some of his crew 
deserted and lived among the Indians, 
that he gave the natives some seeds, 
and among other things some hard ship 
biscuit which they innocently planted 
as well as the seeds. He also left among 
them a sow and a boar; and the early 
Spaniards report that when they came 
to this region the country was filled 
with wild hogs. 

While at Point Reyes Drake took for- 
mal possession of the country by ces- 
sion from the chief and erected a great 
firm post on which was a brass plate 
engraved with a memorandum of the 
event and a metal coin bearing the face 
and armorial bearings of Elizabeth. 

This, much contrary to general im- 
pression, was the English who erected 
the first structures within the limits 
of Alta California, for though Cabrillo 
and his followers had preceded Drake 
in discovery of the land, it is not of 
record that they ever did more than to 
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gather wood and take water from its 
shores. 

Subsequent to the visit of Drake, the 
shores of Alta California seem to have 
had a long rest. Cavendish, following 
shortly after him, was successful in pri- 
vateering on the Manila galleons, but 
he intercepted them at Cape San Lucas 
and did not land on the shore of Cali- 
fornia as we now know it. After the 
death of Elizabeth, England subsided in 
a maritime and in other ways, and it was 
not until a woman again took the scepter 
that naval affairs became briskened, and 
Woodes Rogers set sail for the Pacific 
with his destination the shores of the 
Californias, and the interception of the 
Manila galleons. On the way up the 
South American coast, Woodes Rogers 
rescued Alexander Selkirk from the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, and so the 
world became enriched by the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, which was probably 
worth more than all of the pirate’s plun- 
der. Other Englishmen followed more 
or less in the path of Drake, and had 
delightful times, like a _ school-boy’s 
dream of happiness, capturing fat gal- 
leons loaded with treasure-chests, flour, 
sugar, marmalade, and sweetmeats, but 
they saw not Alta-California. 

Vizcaino, arriving at San Diego in 1603, 
was the next who came from ultrama- 
rine regions to the Californian shore, 
excepting Galli and Cermenon, command- 
ers of Philippine galleons, who were 
commanded by their royal master to take 
a look in passing. Cermenon’s look cost 
him the loss of his vessel, supposedly in 
Drake’s Bay, where Bolanos, Vizcaino’s 
pilot, wanted to look for remains of the 
cargo. 

Vizcaino’s coming and charting of the 
coast was more detailed and accurate 
than any who had come before him, and 
for the first time a map was produced 
which is other than a phantom of the 
truth. And by the way the idea always 
strikes me in looking over the collec- 
tion of old charts, collected in David- 
son’s book on “Drake’s Anchorage,” that 
there is something eerie and weird in 
the curious distortions of coast line as 
represented by men who were trying to 
be faithful, which makes one wonder if 
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the old continent did not play tricks 
on the wide-straying, half-lost mariners. 

On Vizcaino’s chart appear in rela- 
tively correct positions San Diego Bay, 
Santa Barbara Channel and its islands, 
Point Conception, Point Pinos, Monterey 
Bay, Los Frayles (the Farallones), Point 
de los Reyes, Rio Grande de San Sebas- 
tian (Tomales Bay), and Cape Mendo- 
cino, so that for the first time the world 
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By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the California bubble had col- 
lapsed. The Seven Cities of Cibola had 
faded away like the rest of the mirages 
of the desert, and in their places were 
found only the flat-topped adobe dwell- 
ings that the traveler sees to-day from 
the car windows. The California coast 
had been followed from San Diego to 
Mendocino, and but a few unclad natives, 

















came to know California as it truly was, 
at least as far as its coast line. All 
but San Francisco bay, which strangely 
enough still remained hidden, with a 
straight line drawn across its mouth. 
The Golden Gate was yet closed. 

“By indirection find direction out.” All 
these men, looking for gold, and yet even 
the Golden Gate remained closed to them, 
while to the humble mechanic erecting 
a saw mill it came tumbling in a joyous 
stream. 


eating fish and clams, living in brush 
tents, devoid of ornaments of precious 
metals, were seen. To the Span- 
ish adventurer, looking only for tem- 
ples and palaces filled with barbaric 
splendor of gold, silver and gems, it 
was a total disappointment. Ship after 
ship had frayed her rigging to tatters 
beating to and fro along its inhospitable 
iron bound coasts, with their long, dreary 
stretches of barren brown hills and red 
cliffs. 
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Attempts to reach tne interior overland 
had been balked by the terrible Colora!o 
desert, the vast bed of a dead ocear, 
and the Colorado river itself, with its 
poisonous waters, and the furious bore 
that raged in its mouth seemed a dragon 
to warn the traveler away from the Val- 
ley of Death. Many a strong brave man 
had worn his life away following the 
beckoning of the Golden Phantom, and 
now they would have no more of it. Gen- 
erations were born, lived and passed 
away, one after another. Spain waxel 
and waned, Mexico grew and unified. 
Other generations came and went, with 
never a foot of stranger set upon tlie 
sands of California’s shore, nor over 
its eastward desert and mountain bar- 
rier. 

For a hundred and seventy-five years 
this continued, until the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by Charles the Third of Spaiu. 
Then the Franciscans were placed in 
charge of the missions of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Effective steps were taken for 
the immediate extension of the chain 
of missions to San Diego, Monterey and 
as much farther north as possible, with 
the intention of heading off the soutk- 
eastern advance of the Russians, who had 
crossed the Behring Strait, and in the 
easy longitude of northern parallels had 
put a girdle rather more than half way 
round the world. 

The Franciscans were better qualified 
for the extension of empire. Simplicity 
was the rule of their order, and those 
who undertook the conversion of Alta 
California had first the additional lesson 
in simplicity from the Bajo Californian 
Amerinds, who got through life happily 
without government, laws, religion, 
houses, clothing, local habitations, or 
family relations. 

Yet in all of these things the Fran- 
ciscans believed most strongly, but they 
wanted them simple and free from com- 
plications. With their direct and un- 
hampered methods of proceeding, it 
took them but ten years to found a peace- 
ful industrial empire independent and 
in a position to produce wealth, and all 
through their watchword of Simplicity. 

For the actual settling of California, 
credit is due to three men, Galvez, Viai- 


tador-General of Charles IIl. to New 
Spain, who worked a little as had Cor- 
tes, and showed some of the old time 
vim; Portola, Governor of the Califor- 
nias,-and Father Junipero Serra, who was 
to assume spiritual and temporal charge 
of all of the new missions. Galvez him- 
self never set foot in upper California, 
but so completely did he plan and outfit 
the expedition that it was remarkable as 
being the first successful colonizing party 
that left New Spain. Two vessels were 
dispatched and two overland companies, 
well stocked with everything necessary 
for the founding of a commonwealih, 
the greater part of which was gathered 
up from the Jesuit missions of Lower 
California. 

There was in addition a considerable 
income of money from what was known 
as “The Pious Fund of the Californias,” 
which had originally consisted of spe- 
cific sums donated by different benevo- 
lent people for the establishment aad 
endowment of particular missions, which 
sums were usually invested in land or 
mortgages, and the interest or income 
therefrom paid over to the missionaries. 

The use of this money, which had been 
frequently diverted, also contributed to 
the success of the undertaking, and when 
the four expeditions finally united on 
the shores of San Diego Bay on the first 
day of July, 1769, it was felt by all that 
the efforts of two centuries had at last 
been crowned with success. 

San Francisco Bay remained undis- 
covered until 1769, when Governor Por- 
tola, looking for Monterey, missed that 
port and stumbled upon San Francisc., 
as supposed by a miracle of St. Francis 
in answer to a remark of Galvez, “That 
if St. Francis desired a mission named 
after him let him show them his port.” 

It has been irreverently said by various 
persons who have circumnavigated San 
Francisco bay in trolley cars and Pull- 
man coaches that the early navigators 
must have been in a condition of al- 
coholic intoxication to have repeatedly 
sailed past the mouth of San Francisco 
harbor without seeing it. 

But putting myself in the place of those 
early navigators, I have stood upon the 
eastern head of. the Point Reyes penin- 
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sula (which would naturally have been 
their point of view, for there was no 
other safe and convenient landing for a 
hundred miles around, than at its foot) 
and vainly swept the coast line looking 
for any break in its eastward contour. 
I have held the helm, sailing down along 
the coast in a vessel one-tenth the size 
of Drake’s, and probably as unseaworthy 
as Vizcainos’s, and it would seem to 
me that nothing would be more improb- 
able than for a cautious mariner to 
ever get into San Francisco bay. 

To begin with, the great bight formed 
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by the insweep of the shore from Point 
Reyes to Pigeon Point in itself makes 
as much of a harbor as navigators on the 
California coast could be led to expect, 
and in that it has the Farallone group 
strung across its mouth, it some way re- 
sembles the Ensenada of Santa Barbara. 
The change of color in water which woul 
have been noticed is no more than is 
wont to be poured out by shallow boil- 
ing torrents like the Salinas and San 
Diego, and any number of torrential 
streams along the Mexican shore, all 


indicating unnavigability. A heavy fog 
usually hangs over and obscures the 
Golden Gate, so that on many occasions 
vessels making it their home port have 
lain for weeks off the Farallones, vainly 
attempting to make the entrance. 
Should, however, a daring navigator at- 
tempt to sail up to the forbidding and 
dangerous looking coast, warned by the 
Farallones he would have kept his lead 
going, and long before the rocky open- 
ing became plain he would have had 
first one 10, then 8, 6, 30 and then 5 
fathoms of water, which would certainly 
be sufficient shoaling to deter any closer 
approach, especially as there is usually 
a strong gale drawing in toward the 
funnel of the Gate, making it appear a 
lee shore, from whichever direction ap- 
proached, and a lee shore is the horror 
of all prudent mariners. Even after the 
discovery of the bay and the survey of 
its vast extent by land parties, Juan 
de Ayala, who first entered it in the 
San Carlos on August 5, 1775, dared not 
approach within the heads until he had 
sent ahead a pinnace which he had 
constructed for the purpose from a red- 
wood tree on the Carmel River. 

Thus ends the period of discovery, 
excepting as to details, of which we 
have even yet discovered a portion. 

The mission period which followed 
was one of the most interesting socio- 
logical experiments of history. It is 
usually passed by with the thought that 
the padres were a set of harmless re- 
ligious enthusiasts, and that the Indians 
were a type of the lowest order of hu- 
man beings, who lived in a state of 
beastly simplicity because they knew 
no better. 

But let their works speak for them. 
First we will take stock of what there 
was to begin with. A piece of land on 
the world’s edge, a year away from civ- 
ilization by ordinary means of communi- 
cation. A territory which even the later 
intelligent emigrants of 1849 agreed was 
unfit for agricultural purposes. Two 
dozen priests, fifty or a huadred sol- 
diers and half a million or more of un- 
clothed savages, as usually supposed in 
the very lowest notch of the human 
scale. 
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The community evolved from this ap- 
parently hopeless combination, made 
notable successes in architecture, which 
is still a model for our proudest build- 
ings; in art, of a crude but original and 
powerful school, such as still remains 
in the old Mission Santa Clara; in hor- 
ticulture they gave us varieties of use- 
ful fruits, which are still favorites; in 
the breeding of sheep and cattle they 
made a financial success which it would 
be difficult to equal. In building they 
‘ secured results that yet endure; in so- 
ciology and political economy they’ ac- 
complished what has scarcely been 
equaled, especially in regard to policing 
the country, half a hundred Spanish 
guards sufficing for constabulary militia 
and standing army of a wide-spread 
province containing half a million of 
people. 

In arts and manufactures they gave 
to the State what are now some of its 
best industries, among them wine and 
olive oil making. Their method of hand- 
tooling leather, an art still increasing 
in vogue, is at a state of perfection here 
which is equaled nowhere else, and those 
most adept in its design and execution 
are the descendants of the old neo- 
phytes. 

The artistic refinement and delicacy 
of the mission age is so indelibly stamp- 
ed upon California that it will endure 
somewhat in the arcnitecture, which will 
be developed as a school, but more in 
the sweetness of the euphonious names 
with which the geography of the State 
has been so charmingly enriched. Take 
for instance one of those comparisons 
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admitted to be odious always. In Cali- 
fornia the Indians had a name which 
the delicate ear of the Spanish caused 
to be recorded as Sonoma. In the State 
of Washington a similar sound was 
mapped as Snohomish, a pronunciation 
which readily betrays the nationality of 
its first orthographer. So Soquel might 
have been Snoqualinie, Napa Nauvoo, 
etc. 

Whether it is the euphony alone or the 
associations of romance recalled by 
Spanish nomenclature, may not be de- 
cided, but for some reason it has a 
financial value in attracting notice of 
tourists and settlers, especially of the 
more desirable classes, who prize more 
than we of the west imagine, the Iber- 
ian and Arabic names that so predomi- 
nate in the land of the Franciscans. 

The mission period in California, last- 
ing from the establishment of San Diego 
in 1769 to the secularization in 1835, 
corresponded in some manner with the 
Middle Ages of Europe, when the 
Church represented all, and the mass as 
one euphonious unit, found their life 
work and happiness in its glory. 

And this period in California with all 
of its successes, religious, political, ar- 
tistic, mercantile and financial, was the 
creation of one man, the venerable Padre 
Fray Junipero Serra, whose life, written 
by his collaborator, Palou, made Cali- 
fornia’s first book. 

The succeeding paper will take up the 
mission building in California, together 
with some account of the Pueblo life 
and that of the pioneers who preceded 
the gold discovery of 1849. 
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Which at my end. 


Death’s dawning grays Life’s ocean. 


God grant no crash of elements shall fright the air; 
Nor yet too calm—but just enough of motion— 
’Ere sleeping I shall wonder will my day dawn fair. 











Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County. 


THE PROPHET BIRD 





BY MRS. TRACY ROBINSON 


Eagle carved from the rock, 
rronting the pregnant West, 

Torrent and earthquake snock 
Fashioned thy wings and breast! 


Fire and flood were the seers 

That framed and poised thee aright. 
Foretelling the far-off years 

And a younger eagle’s might. 


Not the imperial bird 
That led the Legions of Rome: 
Strangely his sight was blurred 
By splashes of western foam! 


Not Spain of the cruel beak, 
Temptea by honors won, 

On the crest of the wave to seek 
The Land of the Sinking Sun. 


No; but with steadier eye, 
In the sun-land’s darkest straits. 
With challenge and battle-cry, 
Came the Eagle of the States. 


And thou, till the time grew ripe, 
Didst herald his westward swoop, 
For thou art a deathless type 
Of wings that shall never droop! 
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California stained glass window. 
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THE FADING OF SHADOW FLOWER 








BY JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


maiden with a pair of pensive eyes, 

dark like the thunder clouds, and 
like them fraught with a potential fire 
that was ever about to spend its fury 
in the weakness of tears. She passed 
her childhood hours beside the sing- 
ing streams and in the lonesome places 
where the silence lingered. The sunrise 
and the sunset found her where the 
wild flowers clustered, or where the 
noises of the nesting birds disturbed the 
stillness of the thickets. For hers was 
a timorous soul, and the dumb kindness 
of the green things was so sweet to 
her. 

So as she grew in this wise toward that 
mysterious time when the immaturity 
of the girl bursts into the magic of the 
woman, her people said: “She talks with 
the things that talk not; she plays with 
the wind that sleeps and moans in the 
shadowy place.” And that is why they 
named her Shadow Flower. In the long 
mysterious nights of the winter, Shadow 
Flower wept with fear at the mournful 
cry of the coyotes, and often through 
tne droning days of the summer did the 
harsh warning of the startled rattlesnake 
send her trembling in terror to her 
mother’s breast. Yet, huddled close to 
the group about the evening fires, she 
loved to listen to the warriors’ tales of 
the strong arm and the fierce heart; and 
her eyes glowed with an unwonted light 
as her kinsmen recounted the wild swoop 
of the ambushed foe or the silent pursuit 
swift and relentless. 

All the glowing ideals of manly prowess 
that her maiden heart had conjured were 
centered in the person of the fearless 
‘rave, Big Axe: for had he not the eagle 
s:ance that went to the heart of an 
enemy like an arrow? Was his not the 
shaggy head of the buffalo bull that 
Strikes with fear the boldest hunter? 
The breadth of his sinewy breast was 


S HE was only a timid little Omaha 
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like a whirlwind when the battle cry 
awakened in his throat. There was no 
arm in all the circled tepees that could 
hurl a tomahawk so straight and far; 
and none that could heave above the 
anger of the battle a war club more 
ponderous. 

“Ah,” she would say to herself, while 
wandering alone with her musings, “Big 
Axe is so great a man!” 

When a band of warriors rode out of 
the village bent upon some petty con- 
quest somewhere beyond the blue hills 
that undulated the far horizon with their 
summits, Shadow Fiower was very lonely 
and she would stand for long hours upon 
some larger hills, scanning the dim sky- 
line for the returning warriors; for where 
the battle was, there was Big Axe. And 
when at last she would catch sight of the 
returning band, shouting with the great 
joy of a battle won, O how proudly she 
stared, and with what a light in her 
eyes, at her graceful warrior astride his 
swift pony; how anxiously would she 
search the headdress of her brave for 
the frésh eagle feather that should speak 
of some late and daring deed done by 
the strong arm: her strong arm! 

Yet her timorous little soul alone knew 
of the great overflowing passion that 
she treasured for Big Axe; unless, per- 
haps, the birds and the green things un- 
derstood her, for hers was a passion 
that little words could not carry. 

Thus did the frail flower of the Shadow 
long for the golden kisses of the Sun! 

There was war between the Omaha and 
Ponca tribes. So it happened one morn- 
ing in the time when the deer tear the 
earth with their horns (September) that 
Shadow Flower, hunting late blossoms 
upon the sere hills where the young 
Dawn danced, heard below her the im- 
patient stamp of ponies and beheld the 
mounting of braves, for Big Axe was 
leading a party of a hundred warriors 
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against the enemy. The purple spikes 
of the iron weed and the yellow plumes 
of the’ golden rod dropped from ner fin- 
gers as she gazed upon the sight below 
her. What a sight! It was as the mar- 
tialing of the incarnate Winds from the 
circle of the heavens! Out of the dust 
cloud that arose from the dry earth 
where four hundred nervous hoofs danced 
fretting with impatience beneath the re- 
straining throng, she caught the dazzle 
of the sleek and vari-colored hides of 
the ponies; some white with the bril- 
liance of the summer sun when it glares 
upon the false lakes of alkali; some 
spotted and wiry as the wild cat; some 
tawny as the mountain lion; some black 
like the midnight when the storm clouds 
fly! 

Their gaunt flanks were heaving with 
the glory of speed and power. Their 
nostrils were distant with the influx of 
prairie winds that knew no restraining 
hand save that of the great invisible 
Master. They reared, snorting, as if 
about to plunge into the air in a wild 
heat down the winds! Their neighing 
was the shout of the tempest in the 
rocks; and their gusty manes were a 
cloud that tatters in the storm! And 
amid this melee of dust and noise and 
dazzle trembled the gaudy headdresses 
of the warriors, bright with the painted 
wing feathers of the eagle and the hawk. 

Now a shout drowns the neighing and 
the snorting. A hundred braves leap to 
the backs of the plunging ponies. The 
dust cloud thickens and sweeps down 
the valley like a whirlwind! A far glint 
of brandished weapons; a dying shout. 
The band swoops about the base of a 
hill. Then the sultry day drones and 
drowses on the prairie. The grasshop- 
per breaks the slumber of the stillness 
with his snapping noise; a lone hawk 
skirts the» ground with slow circling 
flight. But’ Shadow Flower stands and 
stares beneath a shading hand into the 
brilliance where the warriors vanished. 
Her ears hear not the snarl and hum 
of the drowsy bugs, ‘nor the shrill chatter 
of the gopher as it rears its striped 
body from the grass, and peers about. 
She sees not the circling hawk, and 
scarce does the glint of the yellow grass 
hurt her eyes. For her ears are filled 


with the shout that has died, and in 
her eyes a sinewy, masterful brave ur- 
ges a black pony down the valley. 

After a while her hand dropped from 
her brow, and catching sight of the wheel- 
ing hawk, she cried: “O you who are so 
keen of eye, can you not see into the 
heart of Muzape Tunga (Big Axe)? O you 
who are so keen of thought, tell me, does 
he think of Pazha Hu?” (Shadow 
Flower.) 

But the hawk circled far away and the 
day droned on. 

Among the hills, hidden from one who 
looked and saw not, the war party rode 
on with the noses of its ponies to that 
portion of the sky from which the red 
sun of summer springs, for in that di- 
rection lay the village of the Poncas, 
perched upon the yellow bluffs of the 
great muddy river. 

On the evening of the second day the 
air grew soft with the scent of flowing 
waters, and the Omahas, checking their 
ponies upon the brow of a hill, beheld 
to their right the swirling stream red 
with the last light of the day, and be- 
fore them, across a deep hollow, the 
village of the Poncas sitting upon the 
summit of a bluff. 

But while their eyes wandered over 
the misty stretches of the river a wild 
shout startled the calm of the scene, 
while from the village on the opposite 
summit a line of mounted warriors is- 
sued, taking the precipitous hillside at 
a swift gallop. 

_ The sudden shout and the beat of fiy- 
ing hoofs hurled the weary ponies of the 
Omahas back upon their haunches. Yet 
scarcely had the echoes of the shout 
cried their last from the distant bluffs, 
when a hundred Omaha bowstrings 
twanged and a hundred arrows shrieked 
their shrill death song in the quiet air! 
A second and a third shriek of arrows, 
and the rushing Poncas were thrown into 
confusion; those in the rear being 
thrown by the floundering bodies of the 
wounded ponies in the front, the fury 
of their momentum hurling them pell 
mell into the valley below. Then the 
Omahas swept down into the valley, as 
the eagle sweeps, with the terrible ug- 
thaa (a battle cry) upon their lips, and 
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the remaining Poncas fled up the steep 
hillside toward their village. 

The village of the Poncas, in addition 
to its strong position, was further for- 
tified by stockades, censtructed of sap- 
plings driven into the ground with their 
tops sharpened. The fugitives having 
gained the protection of this barrier, 
were safe from further pursuit; and em- 
boldened by this reassurance they hurled 
such a flight of arrows into the enraged 
Omahas that the latter were obliged to 
withdraw beyond arrow flight, contenting 
themselves with taunting their besieged 
foes by displaying the dripping scalps 
of the fallen with vaunting shouts. 

Now the influence of the fading evening 
cooled the anger and hushed the shout- 
ing. From the height, whither the as- 
saulting band withdrew to camp, one 
could hurl the triumphant gaze unnum- 
bered bowshots westward, athwart the 
brown hills that seemed to have been 
stricken motionless in liquid turbulence 
by the enchantment of the sunset, mar- 
velous with the pomp of streamers, 
violet, purple, sanguine, saffron, dun! 

Far up the river the blue haze of the 
sky-fringed woodland blended into the 
purple shadow beneath the contrasting 
yellow of the bluffs, that looked down 
into the slow smooth waters upon their 
scarred and wrinkled images, crowned 
with golden crowns by the last scant 
sunlight! The cottonwoods placed their 
long shadows like soothing fingers upon 
the muddy madness of the central 
stream. The Night awakened in the East 
and stretched his long black arms into 
the West, and the glory vanished. The 
distant woodland and the bluffs grew into 
black indistinguishable masses. The 
river became a faint film above a lower 
concave of dawning stars. The camp 
fires in the village reared long towers 
of light into the darkness, then fell back 
into a sleepy glow. 

One dreaming out a sunset on the 
prairie could not wonder at the exquis- 
ite hyperbole of the Omaha’s language; 
that tongue, nurtured amidst marvelous 
possibilities of fury and calm of beauty 
and terror, all within the sight- hes 
circle of stupendous distance. 

The dawn came, and by its first light 
the Poncas beheld - their enemies’ en- 
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camped across the valley. Upon one side 
the bluff fell sheer to the river; upon 
the other lingered a patient and cruel 
foe. so it happened after many days 
that moans of suffering arose from the 
lodges on the bluff, and the Omahas 
laughed in their tepees, for the sound 
of. an enemy’s wailing is sweet. The 
sweltering suns beat upon the bare sum- 
mit where the village pined, and the 
lips of the Poncas burned with tuirst 
while their eyes drank of the copious 
floods far below them. 

So it chanced one day when a cry went 
up through the village: “Our children are 
dying of thirst; let us beg mercy of our 
enemies!” that an unarmed brave passed 
out of the village and across the valley 
toward the camp of his foes. With tot- 
tering step he approached the tepee be- 
fore which Big Axe awaited. His lips 
were swollen and cracked; his eyes were 
bleared and sunken, yet they glared 
as the eyes of a wolf from the darkness 
of a cavern. 

In a hoarse, inarticulate whisper he 
spoke to the chief: “Pity my people, for 
they are dying with thirst.” 

There was lightning in the eyes of 
Muzape Tunga. “Badger!” (among the 
Indians a coward is often called a bad- 
ger) he hissed; and he struck the sup- 
pliant down before him. 

The sun burned down the glaring blue 
of the West. A continuous wail arose 
from the suffering village like the cry 
of pines in a gentle wind; while from 
the tepees of the besiegers came the 
sound of m@ary laughter that mocked 
like the babble of inaccessible waters! 

But when the red sun touched the tops 
of the far hills, another form left the 
enclosure of the village and took its way 
down the hillside. As it came nearer a 
hush of awe fell upon the Omahas. The 
form was that of a squaw. With an un- 
faltering; movement she approached, 
seeming to hover through the mist that 
arose from the valley. Slowly she 
climbed the hillside. Not a sound passed 
the lips of the beholders. They seemed 
the figures of one dream gazing at the 
central idea of an exquisite other! The 


‘form emerged from the mist and stood 
‘swathed in the chromatic radiance of the 


evening, before the motionless figure of 
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Muzape Tunga. The eyes of the woman 
and the cnief met with unwavering stare. 
Had the glance of the former become vo- 
¢al it would have been a song with the 
softness of the mother’s lullaby, but with 
a meaning terrible as the battle cry of 
a brave. 

With a languorous movement the wo- 
man raised her arms, thus allowing tae 
many-colored skin that hung about her 
shoulders to slip to the ground, exposing 
all the dumb eloquence of her brown 
breasts. If sight can suggest sound, then 
this silent squaw’s form suggested the 
musical dream voice of the evening pines 
that may sweli e’er dayoreak to the ter- 
rible roar of the rending whirlwind! Hers 
was the snake’s strength, the strength 
that bends and is more to be feared for 
the certain recoil. 

Out of the silence her voice broke like 
the voice of a sudden wind that rises 
in the night. 

“Nunda Nu (man-heart) fears not Mu- 
zape ‘Tunga.” 

The chief heard and shivered with 
great passion.. A swift smile crossed 
the face of the woman, soft as a last 
ray of sunlight on a hill. Again the voice 
grew out of the hush. 

“The heart of Muzape Tunga is strong 
like his arm; yet kind like his eye; he 
will spare my people.” 

The chief’s great breast heaved with 
the pleasure of his eye and ear. “Nunda 
Nu has the heart of a man and the 
glance of a fawn,” he said; “her voice 
is the song of a forest stream; Muzape 
Tunga spares her people.” 

Nunda Nu turned her face to the vil- 
lage and made a signal with her up- 
lifted hands. Soon an unarmed Ponca, 
manifestly a chief by his garments, was 
seen taking his way down the hillside. 

“Come,” said Nunda Nu, turning to Big 
Axe, “my father bears the pipe of peace; 
let us meet him in the valley.” 

Without a word the chief followed the 
squaw while his warriors stared after 
him in wonderment. 

In the valley, midway between the vil- 
lage and the camp, the chiefs met; then 
both sitting cross-legged upon the grass, 
the Ponca lit the pipe of peace, and 
having puffed silently for a while, handed 
it to his conqueror. The sweet smoke 
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of the red willow arose slowly over the 
silent three, and Big Axe stared ab- 
stractedly into the mounting vapor. The 
evening grew old. The sunlight left the 
summits of the hills and the shadows 
deepened. Still Big Axe did not speak, 
but gazed with wide eyes into the as- 
cending cloud of smoke. The heart of 
tne terrible warrior had grown tender; 
a light softer than the twilight. was in 
his eyes. It seemed that he could hear 
the slumbrous singing voice of a squaw 
and the prattle of children. There were 
pictures for him in the rising smoke. 

Suddenly he took the pipe from his 
mouth and returned it to the Ponca chief. 
“We will bury the tomahawk,” he said; 
“our ponies shall sweat no more in the 
battle, but in the paths of the bison. 
No more shall our faces be cruel with 
war paint.” 

Again there was silence but for the 
rythmic puffing of the Ponca’s pipe. 
Again Muzape Tunga spoke, and his 
voice was sonorous with passion: 

“The eyes of Nunda Nu are deep and 
dark as a mountain lake; her voice is 
a song that the slow wind sings in the 
willows; give me Nunda Nu that my 
lodge may be filled with laughter; give 
her to Muzape Tunga that peace may be 
everlasting between us.” 

There was a silence. The Ponca half 
forgot his pipe; he puffed deliberately 
and at long intervals. The ascending 
smoke dwindled to a thin gray thread. 
With steadfast gaze the smoker looked 
before him into the darkness, for his 
thoughts were deep. Suddenly he laid 
the pipe beside him and arose to: his 
feet, extending his hand to Big Axe; 
his voice was tremulous as he spoke: 

“Muzape Tunga asks a great thing of 
his conquered brother; had he asked a 
hundred ponies with feet fleet as the 
winds of winter his brother would have 
laughed at the little gift. Nunda Nu is 
my life; I give my life to my brother.” 

Already the night had spread into the 
West and the darkness hid their parting. 

s * + +. 

Some days afterward at sunset an Oma- 
ha maiden stood upon a hill near her 
village. With hand at brow she peered 
into the blue distance. Suddenly a cry 
of delight trembled on her lips. A cloud 
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of dust had grown far away upon the 
verge of a hill, slowly resolving itself 
into a long line of warriors approaching 
at a gallop. The column drew nearer. 
The face of the watching maiden grew 
darker with anxiety as a brilliant cloud 
darkens when the twilight falls. She 
beheld the masterful form of Big Axe, 
mounted upon a black pony, riding in ad- 
vance oi the band; yet her face darkened. 
Her brows lowered with the strain of her 
intense gaze. Was it a squaw who rode 
upon a pony white as a summer cloud 
beside her warrior? A shout went up 
from the village below. The speed of 
the ponies was increased to a fast gal- 
lop; the band swept up the valley. 

A strange, low cry fell from the lips 
of the maiden; a stifled cry like that of 
a sleeping brave who feels the blade of 
a treacherous foeman at his heart. 

In the village was the sound of many 
glad voices; but in the darkness of the 
hill above, a frail form buried its face in 
the dry bunch grass and uttered a moan 
that no one heard. 

* * * * 

The autumn passed; the cold winds 
came down from the North, shaking the 
snow from their black winds and the 
people of the village began to look upon 
Shadow Flower with awe and fear. For 
never a word had she spoken to anyone 
since the returning of the band. With a 
dull light in her eyes she wandered about 
muttering to herself: “It was summer 
when they left; now the prairie is so 
cold and white, so cold and white.” Ab- 
sent-mindedly she would dwell upon the 
bitter words, gazing beneath her hand 
into the cold white glare of the horizon. 
Then her eyes would blaze with glad- 
ness. “Shonga saba, shonga saba!” (a 
black pony, a black pony) she would cry 
ecstatically; and for one intense moment 
her frail frame would be erect and quiv- 
ering with joy. Then the light in her 
eye would fade as the fires fade in a 
camp that is deserted; a cry of anguish 
would fall from her lips, her hand would 
drop lifelessly from her brow. “No,” she 
would sigh languidly, “no, it is only a 
cloud; O the prairie is so white and cold, 
so white and cold!” 

And the old people shook their heads 
and whispered to each other: “The soul 
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of Pazha Hu has followed the summer, 
for her soul loved the flowers; can you 
not hear her body crying for her soul?” 

When the warm winds came again and 
the hills were green, the crying of a 
young child was heard from the tepee of 
Big Axe. The simple heart of the stern 
warrior throbbed with gladness as a cold 
seed throbs with the blowing of the 
southwind. 

But the sound of the infant’s voice 
brought no summer to the heart of Nunda 
Nu. The touch of its little brown fingers 
stung her breasts, and as she looked 
upon its face, placid or expressive as 
its dream took form or slept, a cold 
shudder ran through her veins as when 
one gazes on a snake, for it was the 
child of an enemy. All through the long 
tedious winter a slow hate had sapped the 
kindness from the heart of the future 
mother; and when she felt the new life 
throbbing into form, her thoughts grew 
bitter. So now the unforgotten moan- 
ing of the children of her people, dying 
with thirst upon the barren summit, was 
loud enough to drown the prattle of her 
enemy’s child which should have wrought 
enchantment in her blood. 

One night a noiseless shadow passed 
among the tepees hushed in slumber be- 
neath the moonlight. It crept up to the 
tepee of Muzape Tunga and crouched in 
an attitude of listening. The bugs 
chirped and hummed, the frogs croaked, 
the wolves howled far away; save these 
and a sleeper’s heavy breathing there 
was silence. 

Suddenly there was a faint sound as 
of some one moving in the tepee; the 
shadow outside arose and the moonlight 
fell upon its haggard face, the face of 
Shadow Flower. She placed her eye to 
a small opening in the skins that cov- 
ered the poles. Now she would gaze 
upon the child of Mazupe Tunga! 

Through the opening at the top of the 
tepee the moonlight entered with intense 
brilliance and fell upon three faces. One 
was the face of her once sweet dream 
and the face that trembled through the 
visions of her madness, Muzape Tunga’s. 
One was the beautiful cruel face of her 
who came upon a pony white as a sum- 
mer cloud that autumn evening when 
the gladness left the prairies. One was 
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a face that she had not seen before, 
yet her poor heart ached as she looked 
upon it. It was the face of his child, 
her child; ah, it should have been the 
child of Shadow Flower, she thought, 
and her brain whirled with sudden mad- 
ness. 

As she looked, the woman in the tepee 
raised herself upon her elbow. She gazed 
upon the peaceful face of Big Axe. The 
moon lit up her features in clear relief. 
Her eyes were terrible witn hate, the lids 
drawn closely about them till they had 
the small, beady appearance of the 
snake’s. Her lips were drawn tightly 
across her white teeth in a cold grin. 
Her whole form trembled as with a chill, 
yet the night was warm. Then she arose 
and witno a noiseless step sought for 
something hung upon tne dark side of 
the tepee. She returned, clutching a 
tomahawk. The light caught her whole 
form, till it. stood out clear-eut like a 
statue—a statue of a prairie Judith. 

ahen she bent over the form of Mu- 
zape Tunga for one moment hushed with 
terror. There was a dull sound as the 
weapon entered the sleeper’s skull; but 
more than this there was no sound, no 
groan. And the one who stood like a 
shadow without the tepee was stricken 
dumb with fright. 


Then the woman within turned to the 
sleeping child and raised the dripping 
tomahawk; but her arm seemed to freeze 
in act to strike, and the blow did not 
fall. A strange sort light crept into 
the face of the woman. She lowered 
her arm and laid the weapon aside beside 
the sleeping child; then with the step 
of a wild cat she crept to the entrance of 
the tepee, and gazing cautiously about 
for a moment, slipped silently into the 
haze of the moonlight, and was engulfed 
in the darkness of the valley. 


As the dim outline of the fleeing squaw 
mixed itself with the uncertain haze and 
vanished, a great happiness leaped into 
the stagnant veins of Shadow Flower, 
and her blood rushed like a stream when 
the ice melts with the breath of the 
south wind. 

Even the thought that Muzape Tunga 
lay dead within the tepee did not quell 
her happiness, for she said to herself: 


“Now Pazha Hu shall have her warrior; 
he shall be all hers.” 

She crept into the tepee, and kneeling 
put her lips to the chilling lips of Big 
Axe. He did not breathe. She placed 
her arms about his body, her face upon 
his breast, yet he did not move. He 
lay quietly with the intense moonlight 
upon his face. She did not sob, she 
was even happy; for did she not at last 
possess that for which she had pined? 

Suddenly her dream was broken by the 
crying of the child. She took it in her 
arms and pressed it to her breast, hum- 
ming a low lullaby, half believing it to 
be her own. But the child was frightened 
by the strange voice and cried piteously. 
Then Shadow Flower thought: “It cries 
for its father, yet its father has gone.” 
“Hush,” she said to the child, “we will go 
and find the soul of Mazupe Tunga; it 
cannot be so very far away.” 

She wrapped a blanket about the in- 
fant, muffling its cries, and tied it about 
her shoulders. Then she went silently 
through. the village and out into the 
prairie, weird with the blue haze of the 
moon and the lonesome cries of the 
wolves. 

A rabbit hopped past and stopped at 
some distance, as if gazing in wonder at 
the lone maiden. 

“O Rabbit!” cried Shadow Flower, 
“tell me, have you seen the soul of Mu- 
zape Tunga!” 

The rabbit moved its long ears, awed 
by the strangeness of the voice; then it 
hopped away into the shades; the mai- 
den followed and was swallowed by the 
moonlit mist. 

*€ & * ” 

When the sun looked into the village 
the women were stricken with terror and 
the men with anger. The wise people 
shook their heads by which to say: “Ah, 
yes; we feared such things of Nunda 
Nu.” 

The days passed; the moons came and 
went. Yet Shadow Flower did not re- 
turn. There was a common thought con- 
cerning her disappearance which was 
never spoken aloud; but when the fires 
burned low and the night grew late it 
was often whispered with awe: 

“She has gone in search of her soul; 
it fled last year with the summer.” 
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the compiler of any printed work 

that is grouped together under a 
whole have something in common that 
gives it proper cohesiveness, to preface 
the mass of material with some commen- 
tary, exposition or interpretation of the 
place each part is meant to fill in supply- 
ing what the reading public has shown 
to be its tastes in that particular periodi- 
cal. For the same public may be pleased 
with certain matter if presented under 
certain covers that it would reject if 
presented under others, the covers, in 
the first place, having given warrant for 
the expectations they have raised con- 
cerning what is to be found within them. 
That expectations raised by this maga- 
zine shall be fulfilled in giving, in these 
pages, such prominence to the claims of 
the West as every Westerner would wish 
to see made, is aimed for continually. 
Prominently in this’ number may be 
noticed the account given of that Gov- 
ernment service along the coast that 
provides, as far as can be done, for the 
safety of the public from the dangers 
of the sea’s greatest evil, and the State 
can find especial interest in the contri- 
bution by Mr. Morrison Pixley on “The 
Builders of California,’ which, beginning 
with the period of pre-discovery, re 
hearses, without the tedium of history 
so-called, the story of the Pacific Slope 
in a way profitable for memories that 
have forgotten much that has been 
learned. 


| T is the privilege, as it is the office, of 





Here, if anywhere within the territory 
of the United States, there should be 
felt a peculiar sympathy for the Latin 
race to which this land owes its first 
impetus to development under the peace- 
ful hand of the husbandman, and that 
Sympathy, if as real as it would be were 
it called for by an Anglo-Saxon people, 
would turn all eyes now tolerantly south- 
ward toward the battlefields of that other 
half of our continent, unfortunately too 


little known. The question of Castro’s 
right or wrong stand in relation to his 
creditors, cannot be properly judged by 
those who are hostile to him, not as a 
man nor as the representative of a for- 
eign power, but as a Latin, a son of the 
race which America, more than any other 
part of the world, has reason to esteem. 
It was a Spaniard, Galvez, a young, 
daring, and for the times an exception- 
ally conscientious leader, who governed 
so well the great territory of Louisiana 
(once tne far West), and left it only to 
take command in Mexico on the death 
of his father. That father had planned 
the real settlement of California and 
had effected also reforms in Venezuela, 
though the effect there of the earlier rule 
of an atrociously cruel German company 
that had received munificent grants from 
Spain, was ever difficult to combat. 
Thus early were the Germans attempt- 
ing and failing in colonizing South 
America. The injustice of their rule was 
so great as to incite far greater rebellion 
among native tribes than was ever 
roused by the Spaniards. Indeed, Spain’s 
laws, drawn up by the Council of the 
Indies for the government of all her 
American territory, were humane and 
just; they were not always carried out. 
Corrupt officials, “fixed” juries, began to 
exert influence on this continent a long 
time before they held sway in California. 
The Constitution of the United States 
and of tne separate States has shown 
no juster allowance for a citizen’s right 
of protection from insidious foes than 
did the laws governing the vice-royalties 
of Spain, but even in this great repub- 
lic in the twentieth century, justice is 
set aside in open court when corruption 
of principle is stronger than the ability 
to enforce the law, and we have in our 
midst the example of daring malefactors 
supported in, because of non-punishment 
of, their crime. Shall we, then, commit 
another injustice and condemn in the 
Spanish colonial rulers of the 16th and 
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17th and 18th centuries what is tolerated 
in our own land in the twentieth? 





While wholly without design in con- 
nection with other events, the publica- 
tion in this issue of W. P. Norris’ “Coun- 
sel of Law and Status of Politics in Ne- 
gros,” seems particularly significant in 
view of the recent visit paid to Califor- 
nia by a cultured representative of the 
colored race, who pleads eloquently, 
while speaking reasonably in behaif of 
his people. Since it cannot, as just 
shown, be said of Justice as Wordsworth 
said of Nature, that she “never did be- 
tray the heart that loved her;”—since 
so large a proportion of responsible be- 
ings live, even under the flags of free- 
dom as _ unrecognized or unjustly 
esteemed citizens, it is well to be re- 
minded that these things are so, in or- 
der to be given opportunity to protest 
against the evil, and ever since Luther, 
protestants have proven that, in the end, 
“they shall be heard by their much speak- 
ing.” 





The place of fiction in a magazine is an 
important one, for fiction in literature 
must be something like happiness in life, 
a thing one can live without, but ought 
not to do without. It is a lightener of 
thought, even when found in the form 
of a problem story, for the element of the 
unreal given by the belief that a story 
is merely the creation of somebody’s 
brain and not a narration of facts, sup- 
plies that quality of mysteriousness that 
human nature demands shall not be elimi- 
nated from life. That man or woman 
who never reads fiction must be some- 
what unsympathetic and unimaginative; 
unable to find the real motives, hopes, 
aims, joys of existence represented under 
cover of imagined conditions, while even 
the conditions are such as are encoun- 
tered in actual life. One of the things 
which makes the heroine of “The Pit” 
(a character manufactured rather than 
drawn from life) unattractive, in spite 
of the pains taken by the author to win 
liking for her, is her invective against 
fiction. Possibly the author has meant 
to show Laura’s narrowness of thought 
and intolerance of temperament in being 
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unable to appreciate imaginative work, 
but in this piece of fiction there is lack 
of imagination shown in the very con- 
ception of this girl’s character. Good 
fiction, good imaginative work, can be 
nearly as aidful in teaching an under- 
standing of human nature as can inter- 
course with individuals, and besides this 
instruction there comes the delightful 
object of amusing, which is fiction’s chief 
aim. Bret Harte taught this in his best 
work, as has every story-writer whose 
fame has grown beyond his own circle 
of friendly readers. W. L. Alden writes 
from London to the New York Times: 
“This year we miss Bret Harte from the 
Christmas numbers. He nearly always 
furnished the attraction for one or an- 
other of the leading Christmas papers, 
and he was always delightful. His place 
has been poorly filled this year. Not one 
of the Christmas numbers of the illus- 
trated weeklies contains any contribu- 
tion that equals in merit and interest 
the last year’s Christmas story of Bret 
Harte. And to think that we shall never 
have another!” 

Mr. Alden’s appreciation of Bret Harte 
has always been great; greater than he 
has seemed to extend to any other 
American writers with the exception of 
William Dean Howells and Henry James, 
and the latter is certainly, in expression 
of his thought as he is in his residence, 
more British than American by far. But 
Mr. Alden doesn’t spare the presumptious 
Englishman who thinks he can write 
“American” any more than he does the 
American who attempts to paint a Cock- 
ney. He has been particularly irate 
against “The Adventures of Verdant 
Green” and of “Downey V. Green,” who 
is pictured as the American student who 
goes to Oxford on a Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ship, and who is given a “manner which 
never had any resemblance to anything 
American. It is natural,” he says, “that 
a foreigner should fail to catch the true 
American dialect. No foreigner, with the 
exception of Rudyard Kipling, ever did 
catch it.” But Mr. Alden does not re- 
mind his readers that Kipling has an 
American wife. 





In verse, no less than in all the prose, 
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whether it be of prosy realities or pleas- 
ing fictions, the spirit of the West strug- 
gles to appear in these pages. Regret- 
table it is indeed, that the limited space 
of the largest publication cannot be made 
to hold all the good things offered to 
it. The choice must be made, like that 
from a full menu, with what discretion 
it is possible to use in supplying what 
is expected or asked for, and even then 
much that is to be desired must be left 
untouched. As before said, the claim 
of the West to be heard and to be made 
known in its every phase is the first ap- 
peal. 

We cannot, indeed, insist too much on 
an appreciation of the importance of the 
Pacific Coast. Its unbroken sea line, 
which traverses 128 degrees of longitude, 
is the boundary line of modern civili- 
zation; beyond, the circle completes it- 
self on that continent which was, as we 
have ever been taught, the cradle of the 
race. If the “last step in evolution” is 
not to be a return to the beginning of 
things, this boundary line must not only 
meet, receive, adopt and adapt the civili- 
zation of the world, but it must be crea- 
tive of a civilization still more advanced 
than any which comes to it from afar. 
How is this possible? we may well ask 
wonderingly as we think of the record 
of the past, and glance at the achieve- 
ments of the present. Yet this is one 
of the suggestions to be found in the last 


work of one of the latest exponents of 
the latest and most strenuous form of 
civilization. 

In the seething “Pit” which Frank 
Norris has made to yawn before the mind 
of this New Century, there may be seen 
going on an amalgamating process that 
fashions, out of many sorts of aims and 
hopes, new and strong purposes, and 
abilities no less fine than those that 
have influenced the past, while the hu- 
manity of the being whose mental de- 
velopment has reached the highest 
known standard, is superior to the hu- 
manity of old, since it recognizes a fel- 
low being in every other human. Patriot- 
ism has been a magic, moving watch- 
word throughout the world; it has made 
the civilizations of the past, and we can 
never do without it for very love of it, 
but a stronger word can make the civili- 
zation of the future, and that word be- 
longs especially to a country and to a 
coast that owe their being to many 
nations; that have taken from, and now 
give back, to the civilization of every 
land. From the Arctic Ocean to the 
Straits of Magellan this word will apply, 
and California, holding the loftiest mean- 
ing of Cosmopolitanism, may be reck- 
oned to have the truest spirit of America 
in America; to lead in making use of a 
civilizing influence greater and more 
effective in its results than any other 
has ever been. F. JACKSON. 





-___ 


TRETRAINS 


BY ALEXANDER GORDENKER 


We shape our policies and plot: 
Time turns a leaf, and we are strangers in a distant land; 


Another leaf—we are forgot. 


Our works are bubbles in the cup 


God drinks. Behold! 


I shaped a palace with my hands— 


He turned His breath and it is shriveled up! 








CURRENT BOOKS 





Reviewed by Florence Jackson. 


A work that all 
lovers of the Bard 
of Avon will wel- 
come in spite of the 
number of glossaries of his plays that 
have been given to the public from the 
time of Samuel Johnson and have been 
multiplied ever since in quantity, 
rather than quality, is the Shakes- 
peare-Lexicon,” by the late Alexan- 
der Schmidt, L.L. D., of Koenigsberg, 
Germany. The two copious volumes, re- 
vised and enlarged by Gregors Sarrazin, 
are now issued in a third edition bound 
in paper, ready to be put into library 
covers to suit the owners. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be 
an authority whereby to silence many 
of the contentious questioners who are 
forever irritating the would-be appre- 
ciative reader of Shakespeare, by cavil- 
ing at the apparent meaning which is, 
more often than not, perfectly simple un- 
til contorted into incoherence by the 
unreasoning, if ecstatic, student. The 
preface of this book forestalls criticisms 
by stating that “obscurities not origi- 
nating in the peculiar use of words, but 
in the poet’s train of thought, have been 
considered as quite out of the question 
(to notice) and entirely left to the com- 
mentator.” 

The sub-title of the work, “A complete 
Dictionary of all the English Words, 
Phrases and Constructions in the Works 
of the Poet,” does not, the author says, 
mean in this case an etymological treat- 
ment of said words and phrases as he 
claims the importance in this respect 
seemed insubordinate or even doubtful in 
ascertaining the sense of words in a par-, 
ticular period, and he reminds us that 
the period of Shakespeare’s actual writ- 
ing was one in which the English lan- 
guage, still not wholly formed, took many 
ways to supply its own wants in the mat- 
ter of expression. There is an appendix 
which contains foreign and dialectic 
words and phrases, and where is found 


To Understand 
Shakespeare. 


“Grammatical Observations,’ wherein is 
considered contended interpretations. It 
is a valuable work that seems to con- 
dense, even in the space of its 1500 pages, 
all that an amateur or student will want 
to find in seeking his own understanding 
of the immortal playwright. 

Published by G. E. Stechert, New York. 
Price, $8.00. 
It. is only necessary 
to glance at the titles 
of the chapters in this 
book by Dr.. Bernard 
E. Fernow, to recognize the value it will 
be to all sorts ef readers and especially 
to those whose interest in the best de- 
velopment of their State or country would 
lead them to advocate, if not to assist in, 
the preservation of its forests. Dr. Fer- 
now, as director of the New York State 
College of Forestry in Cornell University, 
and late chief of the division of Forestry 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been in a position to speak 
authoratively of various sections of the 
country. Some of the chapter headings 
are: “The Relation of the State to Natu- 
ral Resources,” “The Forest as a Re- 
source,” “Factors of Forest Production 
and Business Aspects,” “Natural History 
of the Forest,” “Methods of Forest Crop 
Production,” “Methods of Business Con- 
duct; Forest Economy,” “Principles and 
Methods of Forest Policy,” “Forest Poli- 
cies in Foreign Nations,” “Forest Condi- 
tions of the United States,” “The Forest 
Movement in the United States.” 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 426-428 West Broadway, New York. 
$1.50. By mail, $1.65. 
In his little book “The 
Next Step in Evolu- 
tion,” Dr. I. K. Funk 
goes back pretty far 
in beginning to trace the steps of evolu- 
tion, but he only gets as far as inorganic 
matter; he has nothing to say as to the 
beginning of that strangely unresponsive 
thing, so that it would appear that he 


Economics of 
Forestry. 


Old Faces in 
New Aspects. 
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asks us to accept it on the old plea— 
faith—though he quotes from Huxley’s 
Biology, not from Scripture, to show that 
divine creation must have taken place 
at some time. The next step in evolution 
that the author expects is the second 
coming of the Christ, and his reasoning 
would lead one to believe that the Savior 
he looks to see return would chose to 
save on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest. We will not dispute Dr. 
Funk’s claim that evolution has changed 
its direction from the physical to the 
psychical, or that, while the measuring 
string that guaged a man’s worth was 
once drawn round the muscle it is now 
more justly drawn round the head, and 
we shall be glad to welcome the time he 
prophesies will come “when the measur- 
ing string will be placed round the heart, 
and he who measures most there will be 
most conformed to the Master, for he 
is greatest who most fully gives himself 
to others.” 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 
So little does one usu- 
ally think of the less 
fortunate of the two men 
who have stood since 
ancient times as the types of devoted 
friendship, that at the name of Jonathan 
one is more apt to consider it as the 
quaint sobriquet given to the typical 
American than as the real name of that 
brother comrade of David of old. Yet 
finding that the “tragedy” by Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., is founded on the pathetic 
tale of the son of Saul is a relief, just 
because it is a tragedy. The drama is 
in five acts and seventeen scenes; writ- 
ten in blank verse dissyllables the meter 
remaining unvaried throughout. The fol- 
lowing extracts show some of the best 
fancies with which Mr. Ewing has en- 
hanced even the beauty of the story as 
told in Scripture: 


Jonathan: 
A Tragedy. 


THE SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. 
No, the Lord with me 
Most in the wilds, and least where men 
are gathered. 
I tend the sheep, and feel that I myself 
Am one among a flock Jehovah keepeth. 
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My days are filled with strains from 
Nature’s lips: 

Breezes which, with their airy fingers, 
touch 

The pendant forest leaves, or, swiftly 
sweeping, 

Twang the taut branches; songs of joyous 
birds 

That thrill aloft in furious ecstasy; 

While, from the far-off sea, the throbbing 
waves 

Measure the moments as they fleet along. 

When flaming day is gone and heaven’s 
floor 

With Goa’s unnumbered embers bright is 
strewn, 

I sleep upon a patch of tender grass, 

Upon the borders of a rivulet. 

Where sweet composure the vexed earth 
surrounds, 

And all the air is filled with gentle noise 

Of sheep at rest, and insects humming 
lightly, 

And rhythmic lapping of the running 
water, 

Which seems to flow along my veins and 
bathe 

My body with a clean and cool refresh- 
ment. 

—From “Jonathan: A Tregedy.” 


A SWEETHEART’S FEARS. 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. 
A ship that beats the tempest 
Sweeps onward, back and forth, with 
swelling canvas; 
But when she swings her prow to change 
the tack, 
The sail, uncertain, flaps against the 
mast. 
And so thy heart, as strong and true, 
will throb 
As wife or maiden, tho’ it flutter now 
Because thy hastening feet must leave 
the path 
Thy happy childhood knew. 
From “Jonathan: A Tragedy. 


“Resist Not Evil,” 
by Clarence  S. 
Darrow, reminds 
us that the pulpit, the press, the school, 
teach patriotism in that way which is an 
advocacy of war; that the drain upon 
industry and life to support armies and 
equip for slaughter is depopulating 


War Must Cease. 
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States and impoverishing lands, and the 
apology for war as advanced by the most 
thinking persons is chiefly the relieving 
of the over-population of the world. But 
the author declares that to-day national 
preservation demands that the rule of 
peace shall give place to the rule of war; 
yet if the integrity and independence of 
a nation depended upon its force and 
guns, the smaller countries of Europe 
would be wiped out of existence, since 
they would not have the power to pre- 
serve themselves. Every battleship 
weakens a nation by inviting the hostil- 
ity of other peoples of the earth—the 
whole pursuit of war weakens the aspira- 
tions and ideals of the race. The titles 
of the chapters show the trend of the 
book: “The Nature of the State,” “Ar- 
mies and Navies,” “The Purpose of 
Armies,” “Theory of Crime and Punish- 
ment,” “Cause of Crime,” “Proper Treat- 
ment of urime,” “Who Deserves Punish- 
ment,” “The Machinery of Justice,” “The 
Right Treatment of Violence.” 
Published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 


Chicago. Price, 75 cents. 
It is of the life we 
More of the know best, or think 


we do, that we like 
best to hear 
More readily can we put ourselves in 
touch with it, feel a near relation to and 
part of it, if it is so familiar that we can 
say to ourselves, though we would not 
to anyone else: “Yes, yes, that is the way 
life seems to us.” Thus it is that the 
latest work from the pen of the ever-to- 
be-mourned-for Frank Norris, strikes a 
chord of instant response in the readers 
who are his countrymen and who live 
the strenuous life he saw and painted. 
And this story of eager rushing, mod- 
ern thought and deed, thrills us because 
we are a part of it, though to few it is 
given to see, before it is pointed out as 
he saw it, that the poetry and romance 
to be found in the strong motives and 
deeds of what is called a matter-of-fact 
age, are as stimulating to high effort and 
noble aspiration as were feats of arms 
and chivalry in an older time. Through 
the musing of Laura Dearborn on the 
night of the opera and of the reported 
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failure of a great financier, we are made 
to see in “The Pit” how. vividly the au- 
thor felt these influences of clashing 
emotions and motives. He shows their 
magnetic power to impress, and through 
the wonderful strength of words that 
seem to be hurled like javelins to spear 
his thoughts and hold them up to view, 
he compels the reader’s enthusiasm for 
the bewildering forces of restless and agi- 
tating life, a life so truly American, and 
this story so truly descriptive of it that, 
as a chronicle of actual conditions which 
distinguish this country from all others 
and are not to be found in just this 
state elsewhere, Mr. Norris’ work may 
be ranked as perhaps more distinctively 
original than any other that has been 
given to the country within the last de- 
cade. The style, the verbiage, is truly 
American; that is, it contains that sound 
of the matter-of-fact, common places, 
which is a note in every-day life all over 
the United States, and inextricably mixed 
with the picturesque and romantic that 
all would find though few seek. Now 
and then a word, a phrase, in the midst 
of the most virile construction and near- 
ly perfect expression, shows a lack of 
attention to every detail of art, to every 
rule of counterpoint, that causes a 
break in the harmony of a passage. To 
such a worker, time only would bring 
the skill, unconsciously used, that would 
complete the full major melody. For 
Norris gives no minor strains to make 
the ear watchful for their meaning, or 
to lure the heart with a “divine sadness.” 
He has heard the deep-toned swell of 
the voice of humanity with its chant and 
dirge and glory of civilization, and tri- 
umph of despair, or of success, and he has 
set it down as he heard it—a chronicle, 
which an epic must ever be, of events 
and of persons, stirring, vibrating with 
the life of which it sings. Pity, indeed, 
that such a writer could not have lived 
to give the real literature of his language 
such lyrical expression as would bring 
his work to the highest standard of art! 
The completed trilogy of “The Epic 
of the Wheat” would have shown, what 
he seemed to feel so intensely, that the 
desires and the necessities of men draw 
them together from all quarters of the 
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globe, and make them alike debtors and 
creditors of one another. 


. Books received too late for review are: 

—Macauley’s Essay on Lord Clive, 
with introduction and notes by J. W. 
Pearce, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, price, 25 cents. 

—tThe Citizen in his Relation to the 
Industrial Situation, by Bishop Potter. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
price, $1.50. 

——The Complete Works of Joaquin 
Miller. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco, price, $2.50. 

—Religious Life in America, by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. The Outlook Co., New 
York, price, $1.00. i 

—tThe Spirit of the Ghetto, by Hut- 
chins Hapgood. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York, price, $1.25. 

—aA Little Captive Lad, by Beulah 
Marie Dix. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, price, $1.50. 


—tThese are My Jewels, by Stanley 
Waterloo. Coolidge & Waterloo, Chi- 
cago. 

— The Boy: How to Help Him, by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Oakwood Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

—Ralph Granger’s Fortune, by Wm. 
Perry Brown. The Saalfield Publishing 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

—wWagner’s The Life and Repentance 
of Marie Madgalene, a morality play 
reprinted with introduction by Frederick 
Ives Carpenter. 

—tThe Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. 

—tThe Ascent of the Soul, by Amony 
H. Bradford. The Outlook Company, 
New York, price, $1.25. 

—A Book of Meditations, by Edward 
Howard Griggs. B. W. Huebsch, Pub- 
lisher, New York, price, $1.50. 

—tThe Gates of Israel, by Herman 
Bernstein. J. F. Taylor & Co., New York, 
price, $1.50. 





A VALENTINE 


BY NM. Ez. P. 
This is the day, this is the way 
I would my love unfold; 
I’d have for inkwell the blue cup of speedwell, 
My pen, a sun-bar of gold. 


For tablet I’d like a lily-leaf white, 
Or the breast of a white, white dove, 

And the ink I’d use, ’twould be morning dews, 
For I’m writing to you, my love. 


A bleeding-heart for the shield-like part 
Of my ’scutcheon would be enwrought, 
And tulips red for the crest I’d have, 
My motto, Forget-me-not. 


I’d seal it up with a Johnny-jump-up 
Made fast with a drop of honey; 

For carrier fleet, a swallow’s beak; 
A marigold for postage money. 


I crack my whip with its thistle tip 
To make him faster move, 

And long I follow the flight of the swallow, 
For he goes to you, my love. 








MEXICAN GOLD DISCOVERED 


BURIED BENEATH THE SURFACE OF A RICH -MEXIGANI MINE LIES MILLIONS IN GOLD 





Also Bullion Supposed to be Hidden During Old Mexican and Spanish Wars Now on Eve of 
Discovery. 





A traditional mine worked by the early 
Spanish missionaries is discovered by Faus- 
tino Castro, a poor Mexican prospector. This 
famous property has produced millions in gold 
and silver, which was being taken out and 
shipped to Spain at the time its location 
was lost, when the slaughter of all the miners 
took place at the hands of Apache Indians dur- 
ing one of their uprisings in Mexico. 

There is perhaps no more famous mine re- 
corded in history than was the long-lost Ta- 
rasca. In Mexico the name Tarasca is a house- 
hold word, a synonym for riches. It has been 
the theme of conversation among prospectors 
and miners of Mexico for the past century 
or more, and it has been the hope of every 
one that he might be the lucky person who 
should rediscover this famous old mine. 

For more than a century parties from Spain 
and other countries have made pilgrimages 
to Mexico to hunt for this mine. Large sums 
of money were spent in these undertakings, 
but until recent years the secret remained 
locked up in nature’s bosom. 

FAME SPREADS. 

Having been worked by the Spaniards and 
early missionaries, the richness of this mine 
has spread its fame over two continents. To 
such an extent was this true that no history 
of Mexico, and particularly the State of So 
nora, was considered complete without the his- 





The Above is a Picture of the Steam Hoist 
and Dump on the Tarasca Gold 
Mining Property. 


tory of this fabulously rich old property. The 
Tarasca mine is spoken of in Ward’s “His- 
tory of Mexico,” and also mentioned by Hum- 
boldt, as one of the most famous mines in 
Mexico, and there is supposed to be several 
hundred thousand dollars in bullion buried in 
this mine. This bullion was buried in the 
lower workings of the property for safety 
during the Indian troubles. During these vio- 
lent times the miners and owners were driven 
out and massacred, and, the location was lost 
and the treasure never recovered. Large re- 


wards were oitered in later years for the re. 
discovery of the mine, both by the Spanish 
Government and private individuals, but to no 
purpose, until Faustino Castro, a poor Mexican 
prospector, accidentally stumbled upon it. 

The old workings can be plainly traced on 
the surface for more than 3,000 feet, and there 
are large trees growing out of these old cuts. 
The trails cut out of the solid rock show where 
the ore was packed on donkeys to water some 
distance away to be worked. At this point are 
some thousands of tons of the old tailings, 
which are covered to a depta of three feet with 
soil and grown over with large trees. These 
tailings are now being worked over by Mexi- 
cans at great profit. 


CRUDE MACHINERY. 


At the time when the mine was formerly 
worked mining methods were extremely crude 
and machinery and explosives were practically 
unknown. As has been shown in numerous 
cases, none but the very richest of mines could 
be worked by the crude methods then in use, 
and, without exception, these old mines when 
re-opened and worked by modern methods 
have proven very rich and yielded large for- 
tunes to their fortunate owners. 

All Californians know that Multimillionaire 
Dan Burns of this State has made the largest 
share of his wealth from one of these old Mexi- 
can mines, situated but a short distance from 
this property, and being, when he took hold of 
its development, but an old deserted mine, hav- 
ing no such history of its richness, nor did it 
make any such showing on the surface as the 
property owned by the Tarasca Gold Mining 
Company of Mexico. 

Faustina Castro, the discoverer, first strug- 
gled without any capital, absolutely refusing 
to accept any of the offers made of the neces- 
sary money to work the mine, which meant 
the loss to him of the lion’s share of its riches. 
Finally, however, he permitted some other 
parties of limited means, whom he feared less 
than the capitalists, to take hold of the prop- 
erty, and together a small plant was secured 
and work started. The last parties-to work this 
valuable discovery were more anxious to find 
the fortune hidden in a lump some place in the 
old workings than they were to take out the 
profits from the ore, which was very rich, and 
properly develop the mine. The result was they 
did not give the proper attention to timbering 
the shaft as they proceeded. The consequence 
was that after they had reached the 350-foot 
level and cleaned out some of the drifts, tak- 
ing out during this development nearly enough 
money from shipping ore to pay the expenses 
of continuing the search, and just as success 
seemed ready to crown their efforts they were 
summarily stopped by a cave at the 200-foot 
level, which absolutely prevented further work. 
As their means by this time were entirely ex- 
hausted it was impossible for them to re-open 
the shaft. 
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EXPERTS REPORT RICHES. 

Two reliable mining experts examined the 
property and asserted positively taat, from 
the showing made on the surface and down 
to the 200-foot level, together with assays made 
from ore on the dump, the mine was very rich, 
and required but the necessary capital to clean 





Hugo Reichenbach, the Eminent German Min- 
eralogist, now President of the Tarasca 
Gold Mining Company of Mexico. 


out the cave, which they estimated could be 
done at an expenditure of less than $25,000, 
absolutely placing the property on a basis 
paying at least $20,000 a month. 

A reorganization of the company has taken 
place, with Hugo Reichenbach, the eminent 
German mineralogist, at its head, and once 
again the Tarasca mines will soon be yielding 
up its fabulous wealth on a gigantic scale. 

The machinery is all on the ground and work 
has already been started under the personal 
direction of Superintendent Robert Barnett. 

Mr. Barnett is well known in California, hav- 
ing been Internal Revenue Collector for four 
years and also a trusted executive officer in the 
United States Mint in San Francisco. This is 
the same successful Barnett who superintended 
the development of the Santa Rosalie Mine in 
Mexico, which paid dividends of 10 cents per 
share for many months, and advanced from 
18 cents a share to $5.00 a share within 12 
months from the date of purchase. 

Since the reorganization of the company the 


president has been besieged with requests from 
wage earners and others of limited means who 
are familiar with the great possibilities of this 
rich mine to secure a small interest in stock 
and participate in the dividends which are 
sure to follow the reopening of the property. 

At a recent meeting of the directors the de- 
sire on the part of Mr. Riechenbach to comply 
with such requests was met with much opposi- 
tion fron other parties interested, who insisted 
on keeping the treasury stock intact; but as 
Mr. Reichenbach explained that his former 
success in mining had been made possible by 
just such small investors, and that each of the 
present owners now hold stock sufficient to 
make them wealthy beyond their former 
dreams, he succeeded in arranging for the sale 
of a limited amount of the treasury stock at 
a price and upon terms which he knew would 
be most satisfactory to his former friends, the 
small investors. It was determined, however, 
at this meeting, that not more than 1,000 shares 
or less than 100 shares of the stock should be 
sold to any one person, and that the price 
should be 25 cents a share. The president of 
the company insisted, and it was so decided, 
that any amount of stock so purchased from 
100 shares up to 1000 shares could be paid for 
in monthly installments of 2% cents per share 
per month, as Mr. Reichenbach explained that 
it would be impossible for many worthy people 
struggling for a better living, whom it was the 
company’s desire to benefit, to pay all cash 
down, while all could spare a few dollars a 
month, according to their means. 

Every care has been taken for the protec- 
tion of small investors. The articles of incor- 
poration and the by-laws of the company make 
the stock absolutely non-assessable. 

It was further decided at this meeting that 
these small investors should under no circum- 
stances forfeit any money paid in for stock. 
That is, if one should subscribe for 100 or more 
shares, and after making one or more payments 
be unable to meet an installment, stock for 
every dollar that had been paid shall be issued 
to the purchaser. r 

When this liberal action of the company 
was made public there was a demand for stock, 
and already a sufficient amount of the treasury 
stock has been sold to resume the work, which 
was started this month. 

If there are any readers of this paper who 
desire to stand in, in a small way, on this 
wonderfully rich mine, they are advised to 
write to Mr. Reichenbach, President Tarasca 
Gold Mining Company of Mexico, 620 Market 
street, San Francisco, and arrangements will 
be made to get a few more of them in on this 
desirable mine. 

Maps, pictures, affidavits and information 
regarding the property will be furnished free 
upon application. 





RETURNS FROM THE MINE 


The following letter recefved by the owners of the Tarasca Mining Company’s property from the Consolidated Kansas Cit 
Smelting and Refinin Cymeeny, gives the net returns from one of the last shipments of ore from the mine, $1,584.25 after freight 


charges were dedu . Thiss 


MEXICAN ORE CO 


duc ment only included 165 sax, as the letter states: 
CONSOLIDATED eh EA oy Y SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY. 


HERMOSILLO (Sonora), Aug. 15 


Dear Str: Conforming to your telegram of the 14th law Please find our settlement sheet No. 1,450. coveriug your last 


ment of 165sax ore. Also our draft, No. 1,335 for $1.584. 
Mex. silver. freight paid. W 


, 8. Cy. in payment of same, 
yed your lot, but could not find any difference with first results. I will advise El Paso Works to 


ship- 
And Sonora R. R. expense bill for $83.40 


, e reassa: 
send me the results of their samples,and, if there is any difference. wi!l send you a correction on same. I also send you by mall a pulp 
sample of lot. Have sent triplicate settlement sheet and M. T. sax to Mr. Cunningham Torres. Please sign and return the two in- 


Closed receipts. and oblige 


Yours Very Truly. 
MARK M. HANLESS, Act. Agt 
Mexican Ore Co 





A BRIDGE OF 


QUICKSILVER 





The lust for gold, which has been so potent 
a factor in the making of the history of civil- 
ization, and which is a force so vital in the 
present, seems to have overshadowed the im- 
portant part played by the erratic metal Mer- 
cury in the drama of human greed. In his 
“Romances of the World’s great Mines’, Sam- 
uel E. Moffett, speaking of Almaden, in Spain, 
the greatest producer of Quicksilver the world 
has known, says, “Almaden has bridged the 
abyss between ancient and modern history. 
For antiquity, continuity of production and un- 
broken profit, Almaden stands at the head of 
all the mines of the world of whatever kind.” 

This mine, that seems to have discovered 
the secret of immortality, was the key that 
unlocked for Spain the treasure of silver in 
Mexico. In America were the richest silver 
minés of the world, but until the application 
ot mercury in the winning of this wealth of 
precious metal, the waste was enormous, with 
consequent loss to the world. When the dis- 
covery was made that quicksilver, used as an 
accumulator and carrier would extract the gold 
and silver from ores in which, it was thought, 
they were incorporated beyond possibility of 
liberation, the impetus given the mining in- 
dustry of the world at that time elevated it 
to the most important place among all avoca- 
tions, which position it has since held. Spain 
reaped the rich harvest that Almaden made 
possible, pouring the liquid metal from her 
great quicksilver mine over the ores dug from 
the mountains of the country given to her by 
the conquest of Cortez, and taking in return 
yellow and white bricks of gold and silver, with 
which she builded an edifice of arrogance. 

Thus, has quicksilver been the medium 
through which has been obtained that im- 
mense volume of metal necessary to the com- 
merce of the world and equally indispensable 
in the arts and sciences. The uses of mer- 
cury itself have increased outside of its ap- 
plication in the recovery of gold and silver 
from their ores, until the demand for paint, 
medicinal preparations, scientific instruments, 
etc., constitutes a large fraction of the total 
consumption. 

It was not until twenty years after the dis- 
covery of gold in California that mercury was 
discovered in quantity in the state, and the 
few gold mines then obtaining the metal from 
crushed quartz, secured their supply of “Quick” 
from other sources. Since then, California has 
been a producer of mercury. Mines have 
been opened, worked and exhausted, and while 
some have yielded constantly to the present 
time, none have approached the record of Al- 
maden. During 1901 two new mines were ad- 
ded to the list of producers. The largest pro- 
ducers were the New Idria, of San Benito 
County, Napa Consolidated of Napa County, 


and New Almaden of Santa Clara County, the 
production of these being about equal. Several 
of the older producing mines fell off materially 
in production. The total production of mercury 
in California in 1901 was 26,720 flasks (76% 
pounds to the flask.) The aggregate is made up 
of the product from the larger and older mines 
and that from the smaller mines and prospects 
whose individual yield is insignificant. 

In view of the great influence exerted by 
quicksilver in the past and up to the present, 
it is interesting to speculate as to the results 
that may attend the decreasing supply and in- 
creasing demand. All available statistics in- 
dicate this condition, and it seems probable 
that the metal may approach that dignity, 
measured by its market price, to which its 
function in the past would seem to entitle it. 

In California, attempts are being made to 
resuscitate the older mines, and several new 
ones, the owners of which are making claims 
of greater or less possibilities are being en- 
thusiastically exploited. The fact remains, 
however, that the demand is increasing out of 
proportion to the supply, and it is to the new 
mines that we must look for that of the future. 
The outlook is not rosy. 

The Mineral Industry for 1901, states that 
“The outlook for increased production is not 
favorable. imany of the older producers are 
falling off in their output, and no new mines 
of importance are being discovered, newspaper 
reports notwithstanding.” 

While the above statement is generally true, 
there is one notable exception to the last as- 
sertion. This one cannot be classed as a new 
discovery, since it was known in the early 
seventies. From an industrial point of view 
however, it is quite new. Why such a deposit 
has never been mined and turned into money, 
history only may tell. Certain it is, that three 
miles above the town of Sulphur Creek, Co- 
lusa County, California, there is a remarkable 
exposure of mercury ore in which just enough 
work has been done to indicate its immense 
possibilities. The mine is called the “ELGIN” 
and is owned by the Elgin Quicksilver Mines. 

The writer, after visiting the mine, called 
on the agent of the Company and there learned 
that steps were being taken to open the im- 
mense body of ore in a vigorous manner. The 
Company states that it shall build a reduction 
plant of 100 tons daily capacity, for which there 
is an abundance of ore. The writer takes 
pleasure in announcing in this article that the 
Elgin Quicksilver Mines, through its Fiscal 
Agent, E. H. Wedekind & Co., 137 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, California, will furnish re- 
ports by competent men, the literature of the 
Company and all information as to the merits 
of the mine or its management, or matters per- 
taining to either, on application at above ad- 
dress. 








